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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 





If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell 
him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither 
to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of 
virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. 
But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 
then he may go on fearless; and this is the course I take myself.— 


Ds For. 





MINISTERS AT FISHMONGERS’ HALL. 


Mr Gladstone exercised a wise discretion when returning 
thanks for himself and his colleagues at Fishmongers’ Hall, 
in avoiding every expression calculated to pique popular 
curiosity into premature conjecture, as to the frame and 
scope of their promised measures. A party does not deserve 
to have able and courageous leaders that does not trust them 
implicitly and unintrusively while they are deliberating, 
and until the hour of action comes. It is but two months 
since the present Cabinet was formed, and in the course of 
next week we shall all know what is the policy of the 
future which it collectively recommends. The biography 
of eminent statesmen tells us how often important and 
valuable additions or modifications, have at the eleventh 
hour been made in the elaboration of great measures; and 
the history of the greatest strategists is full of instances, 
wherein the fate of a battle or a campaign has been 
decided by the last suggestion made in the council of 
war. Without construing the wary words of the Premier 
to imply that Government are not yet agreed among 
themselves about their Irish Church Bill, we may safely 
surmise, we had almost said confidently hope, that upon so 
difficult a question they will to the-last moment be open 
to conviction, and ready to receive fresh light, if it can be 
thrown from any quarter, upon points of detail. 


In truth, we cannot realise the feelings of any set of 
responsible men, who in their position would act otherwise. 
It lies with them to effect inestimable good or ineffable 
mischief, as they use or misuse the power of legislative 
direction placed in their hands. Rarely has such power 
been so fully or confidingly given to an Administration ; 
and rarely has it been given for so good and great a pur- 
pose. The resettlement of the religious question in Ireland 
on a footing of equality, and the reconciliation of all 
interests in the land question, on principles of equity, have 
been pronounced by an electoral majority of the three 
kingdoms, indispensable for their being bound together 
really instead of but nominally, as one united realm. It 
was a deep sense of this great responsibility, that obviously 
drew from Mr Gladstone the characteristic words, in which, 
after painting in colours not too dark, the reproach that 
would attend the failure of Ministers to realise the fond 
expectations of the people, he turned to contemplate by 
anticipation the opposite alternative, and dwelt with san- 
guine but justifiable confidence on the prospect of approach- 
ing success: “But if it shall be our happy lot to avoid 
the dangers besetting us on the right hand and on the left, 
then I will venture to say that never were public men 
more happy in the nature of the task they have been 
called upon to take in hand.” 


Lord Granviile was equally reticent as to the nature of 
the proposals about to be submitted to Parliament for its 
adoption, and contented himself with pleading—as he is 
wont to do—plausibly and pleasantly, on behalf of his 
Order. Was it only incidentally or accidentally that the 
noble earl reverted to the memorable expedient of Lord 
Palmerston for improving the working power of the House 
of Lords? Himself a member of the Administration that 
conferred upon Lord Wensleydale a peerage for life, avow- 
edly to establish a principle, and set a precedent that 
might with advantage be used, in case of need, to solve 
legislative difficulties otherwise hard of solution, Lord 
Granville has been supposed by some to have been thinking 
ahead, and thinking aloud, with reference to the contin- 
gencies of the coming Session. The time is certainly not 
far off when some change in the constitution of the Upper 
House will be demanded. There is something alike ano- 
malous and absurd in the spectacle presented at the present 
moment by the presence, in the highest Court of the realm, 
of several judges and ex-judges in equity, while not a single 
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common-law judge has a seat in the Senate. The task 
would be invidious of comparing individually the capabili- 
ties and pretensions of these two sets of functionaries. It 
is enough to say that the inclusion of the one, and the 
exclusion of the other, is ridiculous as a blunder, and 
reprehensible as an uncorrected one. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer insists, in his caustic 
way, upon the prodigal tendencies of the House of Commons 
in dealing with the estimates. If we are to believe him, 
Ministers seldom if ever initiate jobs, or try to perpetuate 
them. It is with country gentlemen of loose habits of 
financial thought, or urban theorists below the gangway, 
that schemes of wasteful expenditure originate ; and he 
calls beforehand on public opinion to sustain him in the 
heroic efforts he is resolved to make to protect the public 
treasury from spoliation. | We are delighted to hear such 
vows of virtue from Mr Lowe; and not to lose time in in- 
voking the application of his principles, we beg to claim 


chase a new site for the Law Courts on the banks of the 
Thames. 

We are glad to find Mr Bright disposed to abate nothing 
of his recommendation at the hustings, that the people 
should press for the reduction or repeal of import duties on 
articles of necessity, like those on sugar, coffee, and tea. 
We quite agree that unless the public at large call for such 
remissions of taxation, they cannot expect and they do not 
deserve to obtain them. But, in the meanwhile, we hope 
the President of the Board of Trade will not omit to give 
private lessons two or three times a week to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the duty of framing his Budget in 
accordance with these frugal views. 





THE POPULAR ELEMENT IN THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 

We deny it! It is not true; it cannot be true; it would 
not be even good fun, if the Archbishop of York had called 
the Bench of Bishops the “Liberal” section of the House 
of Peers. Everybody knows that the Bishops are not 
Liberal ; all readers of history remember that they never 
have been Liberal ; and no one out of Bedlam or Convoca- 
tion ever said they were likely to be Liberal. There would 
have been nothing humorous in thus merely misrepresent- 
ing their spiritual lordships ; and Archbishop Thompson 
(apart from his wish to rival in all things his right reverend 
brother of Oxford), has, we are told. a certain sense of 
humour, rather of the bitter sort, but still amusing. We 
therefore acquit his Grace of harbouring so dull and blunder- 
ing a thought as that of wantonly libelling the order to 
which he belongs in their legislative capacity. Hansard 
tells, in his own dry way, how they voted for penal laws for 
conscience sake, and how nine-tenths of them always voted 
against their repeal ; how they voted against the Abolition 
of Slavery, and the abrogation of the Punishment of Death ; 
how they swelled the majorities against Electoral Reform as 
long as there was any hope of “ stemming the tide of Demo- 
cracy,” and how they only acquiesced at last in Household 
Suffrage when they were told “that it would dish the 
Whigs ;”’ how they held out for twenty years for Church 
Rates and University Tests, and how they are ready agmine 
facto during the coming Session, to vote against disestablish- 
ing and disendowing the Planter Church in Ireland. It 
would be a stupidity unworthy of an astute prelate, to call 
such an order of politicians “ Liberal.” Leéarned, elastic, 
eloquent, they may be—inspired, for anything we know— but 
liberality is a matter of which we venture to think ourselves 
competent to judge, and as we never like to hear of any one 
calling names, we are bound to believe that Archbishop 
Thompson never committed the indecency of calling the 
Lords Spiritual in Parliament assembled, ‘ Liberal.” Really 
the Times ought to be more careful not to commit 
scandalum magnatum. 

The Archbishop's joke at a late City dinner turned upon 
a different word. As he could think of nothing else to say 
of his right reverend brethren in the Peers, which he fancied 
his audience were likely to applaud,—and being bent on, 
somehow or other, getting a cheer,—he adroitly reminded 


him as a safe vote against the projectors who would involve 
us in a cost, of heaven only knows how much, to pur- 


members of the Upper House who were Peers for life. In 
this way, said his Grace, they may be regarded as the 
popular element of the House of Lords. The story goes, that 
upon the ears of the reporters, the apostolic phrase sounded 
so oddly, that a controversy arose among them, as to what 
the prelate actually did say: the more experienced of the 
corps gravely and not without reason, arguing that his 
Grace must have used the word “ un-popular,’—and their 
younger associates insisting that they caught the twinkle of 
the archiepiscopal eye, as he distinctly said “ popular.” If 
taxed to-morrow by some Tory friend with throwing out so 
dangerous a suggestion as that regarding Life Peerages, his 
Grace, perhaps, may take a leaf from Sheridan’s book, who 
when reproached. with speaking of the “luminous work 
of Gibbon,” coolly replied, ‘No! I said vo-luminous.” 
So the Archbishop might nimbly turn the point of his own 
irony, and say, he intended to disgust men with the thought 
of Life Peerages by reminding them that those who now 
alone possessed that dignity, constituted, in truth, the un- 
popular element of the House of Lords, 

By party men, Bishops have often been reproached with 
forgetting their maker. What is much worse in our view; 
they too frequently speak and vote as if they had forgotten 
the class from which most of them come, and “the pit 
from which they have been digged.” Instead of bearing 
audible testimony to the worth of the self-denying toil, by 
whose fireside they have been for the most part bred, and 
striving to redress the wrongs and vindicate the virtues of 
the poor, to whom they are fond of telling us the Gospel was 
preached, we too frequently find them aiding, or mutely 
acquiescing in the hard measures of the day. If all Life 
Peers should prove to be politically as indifferent to 
popular remonstrance, and as unsympathetic with popular 
difficulty and trouble, little would indeed be gained by 
modifying the hereditary rule. Was it this, Archbishop 
Thompson meant, speaking in “irony?” If not, what did 
he mean ? 


Cae 





HOW POOR RATES MAY BE BEST REDUCED. 


Most people think just now they pay too much in local 
rates. But the Poor-Law Board is of a different opinion, 
and they not only think, but act, as if we ought to pay a 
good deal more. Upon the plea of providing more effec- 
tual relief for the sick and infirm, it has set on foot projects 
of expenditure, bad in themselves if they cost us nothing, 
and burthensome to all of us who pay rates, because they 
will cost much, Taking advantage of certain clauses in 
the Act unguardedly framed and inconsiderately passed in 
1867, they threaten every portion of the Metropolis with 
unnecessary and unprecedented charges for the erection of 
vast Houses of Detention for the infirm and sick, into which 
the minority of the afflicted will have to be driven, and in 
which their maintenance will cost infinitely more than it 
would do in their own homes ; while the majority of those 
who are ailing will shun thgse dismal places of incarcera- 
tion, and will be left without the due and fitting medical 
care which might and ought to be cheaply afforded them. 
It is but too truly observed by Dr Rogers, in his valuable 
address to the Association of Poor-Law Medical Officers, 
that while those provisions of Mr Hardy’s Act which were 
intended by Parliament to provide for London an extended 
and improved dispensary system had been wholly neg- 
lected by the Poor-Law Board, the costly part of the plan, 
viz., the erection of Asylums and Hospitals, has been urged 
forward with reckless and injudicious haste. The Poor- 
Law Board have thus left undone the things which they 
ought to have done, and have done those things which they 
ought not to have done,—the mocked and muleted rate- 
payers of the Metropolis being left to pay the penalty. 
Things, however, are coming to a crisis ; and Parliament 
will have to determine whether a misinterpreted and mal- 
administered measure shall be left unamended, in defiance 
of the public opinion of those whom it specially concerns : 
or whether a more humane, more economical, and in every 
way a wiser, system of medical relief shall be established 
in the Metropolis, as it has already been in other parts of 
the kingdom. Nothing can be more telling or conclusive, 
than the results adduced by Dr Rogers in confirmation of 


this view, from the experience of fifteen years in the work- 
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last year, in a population of six millions, hardly exceeded 
118, or about one-sixth of the total eost of poor 
relief. ,Its efficacy in checking the spread of disease is 
attested by every person of authority, whether professional 
or official, who. has inquired into the matter. The dis- 
pensary physicians, says Dr Cameron, “ may be said to have 
stamped out small-pox” in the last few years; and a 
crowning triumph of the sanitary worth of this admirable 
organisation is to be found in the fact, that only three 
thousand four hundred persons died of cholera during the 
whole period of its last visitation, while nearly six thousand 
individuals fell victims to the disease within a single 
fortnight in London. But with us, Poor-Law dispensaries 
are superciliously neglected by the central authority, stinted 
too often of their necessary appliances and means of 
cure, and denied the suitable amount of pay for medical 
attendance. In truth, it would seem as if Gwydyr House 
had set itself wilfully and doggedly to discredit and dis- 
favour the medical relief of the people in their homes, in 
order to make a case for the wholesale scheme of forcing 
them into public hospitals, or leaving them for succour to 
private charity. st the latter we have not a word to 
say; and if we had, circumstanced as the poorer classes 
now are, we are in no condition to say it. We maintain, 
however, that such alternatives are not those to which 
the working community in general ought to be left. 
Preventable disease, and easily curable disease, prevail 
amongst all classes to an infinitely greater extent than 
those maladies that require systematic and prolonged 
treatment; and in the interests of public health it is a 
hundred-fold more necessary that the former should be 
liberally dealt with than the latter. Nor is this all. It is 
demonstrable, nay, we believe it has never been denied, that 
from the perennial well-head of neglected maladies, which 
at their outset might readily have been cured, are to be 
traced two-thirds of the pauperism for which we have to 
provide. This is the true cause, after all, of increased and 
increasing rates; and until this cause be removed or 
diminished in its operation, we need never hope to see any 
permanent or important lessening of local burdens. 

' It is greatly to the credit of Irish Boards of Guardians, 
that almost without a dissentient voice they have embraced 
the dispensary system, and striven to cherish and extend its 
capacity for usefulness, by the liberal treatment of the 
men on whom its success depends. The regular pay of 
Poor-Law Medical Officers in Ireland is, on an average, con- 
siderably higher than that of their brethren on this side of 
the channel, whose remuneration in some of our crowded 
parishes does not exceed threepence for each case they are 
called upon to attend. We are all for economy; but 
we are for the economy that tends to diminish rates 
by timely expenditure in the prevention of disease, not 
for the niggardliness which, under the mask of economy, 
blindly contributes to their increase. In a word, it is 
clear that the true self-interest of the ratepaying classes 
of the community lies in doing justice and in show- 
ing merey,—justice to the professional men, without whose 
aid the general health cannot be preserved, and mercy to the 
hardworking multitudes, who can only be saved from the 
contingencies of sickness, and from consequently becoming 
dependent upon rates or alms, by prompt and duly paid 
medical skill. 





COMPREHENSION OF DISSENTERS.* 


Just in proportion as one section of the Church shows an 
irresistible tendency to gravitate more and more towards 
the authority and uniformity of Catholicism, another section 
casts longing eyes towards the Comprehension of Dissenters, 
and the liberation of conscience and worship. Men like 
Dean Alford, Archdeacon Sandford, and Dr Vaughan are 
blamed for seeming to stretch forth the right hand of 
fellowship to Non-Oonformists like the Rev. H. Allen, the 
Rev. Newman Hall, and the Rev. Norman Macleod, who, 
differing from them in the obligation to observe ordination 
vows of discipline and ceremony, agree with them in the 
main principles of belief and morals. There has never 
been a time since the iniquitous measure of Clarendon, in 
1662, which drove out of the Anglican pale hundreds of 
its worthiest pastors, by preseribing tests of uniformity 
which it was known they could not take, that voices have 
not made themselves more or leas audible, lamenting the 
schism thus engendered, and praying that by some means 
or other it might be healed. After the Revolution, Tillot- 
son and Somers devoted their best hours to elaborating a 





of Dissenters. A Letter. Read before the 
Meeting of the Association for the Promotion of the Union of 
Christians at Home on the basis of the National Church, at 
Derby, on Tuesday, December 1st, 1868, by ‘A Dissenter Against 
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Comprehension Bill; and there was no object of domestic 
policy whieh engaged go much the thoughts and hopes of 
William III., or whose failure tended so much to disenchant 
him with the regal ae whose attainment he had spent 
the chief part of his life in compassing. A season of 
Tory intolerance succeeded, and when its darkness was 
overpast, Walpole recurred to the ideas and designs of the 
men of 1688. There was even a time during his adminis- 
tration when the Non-Conformists were almost persuaded 
that he was sincere in assuring them he was in earnest in 
his oft-repeated promises to see justice done them. Sus- 
tained by a liberal and enlightened Queen, he was able to 
promote to the Episcopal Bench divines whom in our days 
we should call Broad Churchmen; but when it came to 
facing in Parliament the compact array of Jacobites and 
bigots, the Minister's selfish and sordid heart failed him, 
and the Dissenters were left in their political outlawry and 
ecclesiastical exclusion. Paralysis fell upon the Church as 
a natural consequence of its sins; and Wesley and Whit- 
field, in passionate despair, raised the standard of mutiny 
which, during the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
left half the parochial elergy without congregations. In 
the course of the last forty years the political inequalities 
of sect have one by one been removed; the ecclesiastical 
monopoly remains, and it is against this that men of 
wisdom and charity will have to contend in the time to 
come. 

From without, comparatively few proffers of reconcilia- 
tion or fusion can be expected. The imputation of pelfish 
motives is too easily cast to be disregarded; the most 
single-minded and disinterested of Dissenting ministers 
shrink from deprecating the distrust, or parleying with the 
injustice which they cannot but feel. It is only now and then 
that we fiad a writer like the Rev. J. Crompton, of Nor- 
wich, standing forward to remonstrate publicly with 
Churchmen, upon the folly and futility of their attempt to 
wall in the living stream of popular belief with the osier 
basket-work of creeds and formularies. 


It is indeed sufficiently notorious, that on the meaning 
of the most exclusive phrases in the statutable confession 
of faith to which domineering churchmanship clings, the 
highest minds in the Church itself irreconcileably differ. 
Arnold, Whately, Vaughan, have openly sought to get rid 
of the ordinary interpretation of the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Oreed, and of the claim to absolving power 
in the visitation of the sick. Everywhere we find devout 
laymen, in not a few places exemplary clergymen, and now 
and then even on the Episcopal Bench itself individuals 
whose consciences will not suffer them to go through the 
mockery of uttering words which they feel to be uncharit- 
able, and believe to be untrue. Why not then, argues Mr 
Crompton, abandon tests which are no longer found to be 
safeguards against what is called heterodoxy, and repeal 
or amend Acts of Parliament which serve only to narrow 
the confines of the Church, and thereby to prevent its 
practical identification with the bulk of the community. 
In these days of statistical comparison, it becomes a serious 
question with those who wish for the permanent mainten- 
ance of the Establishment, whether they can defend as a 
national institution that which numerically cannot be 
shown to include a majority of the nation. If no other 
argument avails, may it not be worth while for the Church 
to think seriously about Comprehension ? 


From within, more decided and varied utterances begin to 
be heard, than formerly, repudiating mere Act of Parliament 
definitions of truth as inflexibly binding upon Church and 
State. No man has done more to loosen the superstitious 
bonds in which the minds of the unreflecting laity have long 
been held than the present Dean of Westminster. In a sermon 
preached to an overflowing congregation a few days ago, 
Dr Stanley laid down, in the broadest and plainest terms, 
that the reformers and refounders of the English Church 
had no other idea than that it should be in the truest sense 
comprehensive and national. Having to deal with the 
conflicting opinions of a time so different in temper from 
our own, they saw no other chance of combining varying 
shades of belief than that which logically there is no 
defending, and which has laid their work open ever since 
to the ridicule and raillery alike of Catholic and sceptic, 
upon the obvious ground of incongruity and inconsistency. 
The time has come when all farseeing friends of the 
Charch perceive that it is necessary to lighten the ship of 
more than one species of lumber. The day of literalism 
has gone by never to return, A reading laity insist upon 
knowing what is meant if they are expected to listen; and 
they require that the meaning should be reasonableif they are 
expected to accept and approve. It is precisely those things 
‘which fall outside this rule that Dissenters have generally 
found it incompatible with their regard for truth to say they 
|can adopt. They cannot feign belief in Baptismal Regenera- 











tion, in the power of the priest to forgive the sick man 
his sins, in any mysterious efficacy of the consecrating 
words in the celebration of the Sacrament, in the right of 
any man, whether bishop, priest, or deacon, to declare that 
whosoever does not believe in a long metaphysical 
analysis of the nature of Deity, “without doubt shall 
perish everlastingly.” Wise men of the Church clearly see, 
that if in her ritual and her teaching she adheres to things 
like these, the mind of the nation will silently but steadily 
flow from under her, and leave her ere long a stranded 
wreck, 





THE LEGAL CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 


The Council of the Incorporated Law Society object 
strongly, and for many good reasons, to the project of build- 
ing the new Law Courts, not in the centre of the legal 
region of the town, but upon its outer rim. Discarding 
special pleas, they rely upon the obvious merits of tho 
case, and go for a verdict upon the general issue. They 
ask, whether it is not according to common sense, that the 
centre of gravity, in so vast and complicated a machine, 
should be ‘as centrally placed as possible. They say, with 
truth, that, by this governing consideration, the choice of 
the Carey Street site was governed, and that upon this it 
ought to be maintained : 

It was seen that a much greater amount of supervision and 
direction by the judges of their several offices would be possible; 
that the progress of legal business would be much more rapid; 
that the solicitors would be able to give much more personal at- 
tention to the matters entrusted to them, and that the result would 
be more satisfactory and beneficial to the suitors, if all the Courts 
and all the offices of all the Courts could be collected in one 
central building. But the Council also were deeply impressed 
with the great importance of effecting this concentration in the 
heart of the great legal district. 

The site selected, as combining advantages infinitely beyond 
any other, was that usually designated ‘the Carey Street Site.” 
Bounded by Carey Street on the north, by the Strand on the 
south, and by Bell Yard and Clement’s Inn on the east and west, 
it was in the very centre of the legal district. 

For five-and-thirty years the great body of London 
solicitors practising in law and equity, as well as the im- 
portant body of persons known as the agents in town for 
attorneys throughout the provinces, have, with one voice, 
prayed the Legislature to confer on them, and through them 
upon the public, the benefits thus adverted to: “ There 
has been remarkable unanimity in the profession on the 
subject, and the Council have never, for a single moment, 
hesitated in their choice.” The Council argue that solici- 
tors are, from the nature of the functions they specially 
and distinctively fulfil, best qualified to judge of the 
interest of the suitors in the matter, because they, above all 
other persons, daily and hourly have experience of what 
conduces to speed, regularity, and economy in the trans- 
action of forensic business, They do not hesitate to 
pronounce it idle and vain, to suppose that non-professional 
opinions can be as clear or accurate as to what will help, 
or what will hinder, the saving of time and money to 
suitors in the practical conduct of their affairs. And this 
is really the pinch of the whole case ; for be it remembered 
that, although, in the first instance, the cost of the new 
Palace of Justice is to be advanced by the Treasury, thé 
whole sum is to be recouped out of fees either already 
paid or to be hereafter paid, by litigants either in equity 
or at law. It would certainly, then, be rather hard that, 
after heavily taxing the suitors to provide courts and 
offices where their causes might be heard and their busi- 
ness done, Parliament should yield to the amateur fancies 
of a set of gentlemen bound together by no other tie in 
common, than that of agreement to follow Dr Syntax in 
his search of the picturesque. To us we own the proposal to 
build the whole of the legal offices on the Carey-street 
site, and the whole of the new courts on the Thames 
Embankment, seems upon reflection, as it seemed from the 
first, to be alike chimerical, inexpedient, and unjust. 


Dryden’s flattery of the Chancellor of his day culminates 

in the well-known phrase : 
Prompt of despatch and easy of access: 

but Shaftesbury himself could not have earned the com- 
pliment, unless he had sat in a court that was accessible. 
Above all things it is desirable, indeed, that the approaches 
should be easy, and from all sides, to our Halls of Justice ; 
and the more so if they be concentrated in one particular 
place. Persons must have a strange notion of accessibility, 
who would select for a public building a site bounded on 
one side by a deep and tidal river, and upon another side 
by an edifice already occupied by functionaries of the State. 
It may indeed be argued that the Embankment, when com- 
pleted, will be a highway from London Bridge to West- 
minster; but this can only mean, at most, that persons 
coming from the Abbey or the Bank will have their choice 
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mee : 
between a street and a roadway. We fail to recognise the 
great advantage of the alternative. It is further said that a 
great railway station is to be located hard by, the noise and 
fumes whereof would be compensated by the facilities of 
approach to the Courts of Law it would afford the multi- 
tude—whom it does not concern. For it is truly observed 
in the well-reasoned document above quoted, that it is not 
for the public in general, but for the members of the legal 
profession chiefly and peculiarly, that easy access is wanted. 
It is estimated that, even at the busiest seasons of the legal 
year, not one layman would visit any one of the courts or 
offices connected with them, for every seven persons who 
as counsel, solicitors, or clerks make their living by the 
law. Who shall count the hundreds of miles or the 
number of hours that would be wasted by this crowd 
of individuals, day after day, in going and returning from 
their respective chambers to the Courts of Justice situate 
on one side of the Strand, and to the various public offices 
on the other # 

The financial question divides itself into two parts. 
‘ Some compensation, it is fairly urged, will accrue to the 
suitors from the advantages of centrality possessed by the 
Carey Street site, for the tax they will have to pay in fees to 
meet the proposed expenditure ; but no such compensation 
can ever be hoped for by clients, if no saving of time or labour 
should be afforded the solicitors: and this would certainly 
be the case if the Embankment site be preferred. It has 
been estimated that 500,000/. will hardly suffice to defray 
the loss that must accrue in dealing with the Carey-street 
site, should it now be abandoned for one on the bank of 
the river, while the latter could not be purchased and 
cleared for less than 1,500,0001. To this must be added 
the interest on 800,000/. now lying unproductive, and 
destined to do so, for who can tell how many years to 
come? Who is to suffer all this waste and loss? Could 
a Government pledged to retrenchment and frugality ask a 
vote of, say two millions, for the purposes of the mere archi- 
tectural picturesque? Or are the overcharged ratepayers of 
the metropolis to be called upon to bear this additional 
burden ¢ 





ee 
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Correspondence. 











WORD GOSSIP. 


Sir,—In reading the notice in your last number of the 
Rev. Mr Blackley’s work on ‘ Word Gossip,’ I called to mind 
another, if not a better, xpbostede of the word haberdasher, 
than that given by Mr Blackley. The word I take to be 
from the German, and to owe its origin to itinerant traders 
from that land, who went about with their wares, crying out 
in their own tongue, “Habe das, habe das,’ Have this, or 
buy this, whence they acquired among the people the name 
of habedassers. That the word is from berdash, a necktie, 
seems hardly probable, as the term haberdasher is also applied 
to retail dealers in hats. Now it cannot be said of a trades- 
man that he was a necktier of hats. That hatters in the 
middle ages were foreigners appears from the circumstance 
that no surname exists among us of Hatter, but we have 
instead Capper. When such people got a fixed stall or shop 
they were called stationers ; otherwise, how can we account 
for that name being applied, as it now is, to dealers in what 
is called stationery ? 

Not possessing Mr Blackley’s volumes, I am unable to say 
whether he notices some of the curious blunders connected 
with names, particularly by the Scotch genealogists, as in the 
name of Hay, which is evidently De la Haye; and in 


Napier, which is a name of office in the old Scottish court, 
signi one who has the charge of the naperie or linen, or, 


ort says, “ Office chez le roi qui concernoit le linge 
He defines naperon, a “ grande nappe.” 


de fable.” 








BANQUET TO HER MAJESTY’S MINISTERS. 


On Thursday evening the Fishmongers’ Com ve a 
grand political banquet to her Majest 8 Ministers S the 
Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge. The Prime Warden, 
Mr G. Moore, occupied the chair, and on his right sat 
Mr Gladstone. In the gallery facing the chair were the 
wives and daughters of many of the guests, includin 
Mrs Gladstone and Mrs Lowe. Nearly all the members o 
the Cabinet were present, as well as many leading members 
of the Liberal party in the House of Commons and in the 
City of London. ter the toasts, the Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Army, Navy, &c., had been proposed 
and responded to, the Prime Warden proposed + Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, coupled with the name of the Right Hon. 

. E. Gladstone, at the same time presenting him with the 
freedom of the Company ina gold box. __ 

Mr Gladstone, who was received with loud cheers, after 
expressing his personal gratitude for the honour conferred 
upon him, to the toast proposed by the Prime Warden, 
and said : This is the first time upon which we have presented 
ourselves in poe to any great body of our countrymen, and 
nothing can be more agreeable to us than that the first occa- 
sion should be associated with the remembrance and with the 
hospitality of the Guild of Fishmongers ; but being that first 
time, it calls to mind the circumstances under which we have 
acceded to office, and meget f they are no common cir- 
cumstances. It is sometimes said—and that perhaps lightly, 
but sometimes with a se ga of truth—that the change of 
ps is but the change of men, and that in the transitions 

one side of the House of Commons to the other, pledges, 
opinions, and principles are compromised or forgotten, It 


can hardly be feared that such on this occasion is likely to be 
the case. I refer to the characters, to the experience, to the 
abilities of the friends with whom I have the honour to be 
associated, and an appeal to them, if made, would, I think, be 
effectual ; but the nation is the guarantee of our fulfilment, 
to the best of our ability, of the purpose for which we have 
been chosen. Never, I believe, in our peters satelnly not 
within the history of livi men, has there been an occasion 
upon which the issue raised at the general election was more 
intelligible and distinctly raised. When the late House of Com- 
mons condemned the Government of the day, and it was sum- 
moned to the bar of public opinion either to receive its final ac- 
uittal or condemnation, every man who had to ats suffra 
throughout the country knew well for or against what that suff- 
rage was to be given, and if the issue was distinct the verdict 
also has been distinct, for upon no occasion hasa nation made 
its meaning more clearly known, or shown what are the objects 
of its performance, or laid down with greater clearness lines of 
public policy and action. We may, perhaps, be tempted upon 
such an occasion, though we ought to resist the temptation, to 
use the language of exultation, but the task to which we have 
to address ourselves isan arduous task. I am not about to 
anticipate that sketch or outline of the policy and measures 
of the session which must within a few days be communicated 
to Parliament and to the world, but without telling any 
secrets, those who have taken part in the struggles of the last 
autumn, and especially those who watched the determining 
issues of the last session of Parliament, may well judge that 
we who take upon ourselves the heavy responsibility of 
raising and submitting to the judgment of the Legislature 
such a question as the continuance of the religious establish- 
ment in one of the three kingdoms, may well judge 
that we, having been permitted thus far to make good 
our ground—to make good in the first instance by repeated 
divisions in the House of Commons after due discussion, 
and to make it , above all, in that which our opponents 
are careful to tell us, and not unjustly to tell us, was the final 
meaning of the deed—that having proceeded thus far, having 
thus set our hands to the plough, we are not now likely to 
look back, but to face it, to go steadily onwards, and to per- 
severe, with prudence indeed and with consideration, but 
without hesitation and without delay, to the end we have in 
view. Weare prfecens ae in this task, in the first place, by 
the constitutional knowledge and character of that sovereign 
whom we have the honour to serve, and whose delight it is to 
associate herself both with the interests and with the affec- 
tions of her people. I am encouraged, I may presume to 
say, by the character and abilities of the men who have not 
shruak from sharing with myself the responsibilities of the 
Government that has now been fairly presented to the public, 
and which, I think, has met the public eye without attracting 
the public disapproval. We are strong also, sir, in the em- 
phatie testimony which the public judgment, tested by the 
ordeal of the elections, has pronounced in favour of the policy 
to which we are pledged. d above all this, I may presume 
to say, we are assisted and comforted by that upon which in 
the last resort every man, and above all every public man, 
ought to fall back—namely, the deep conviction that the 
cause to which he is devoted is the cause of justice and of the 
ublic weal. If there be curiosity as to the course which the 
vernment is endeavouring to pursue, upon and shortly 
after the opening of the session, I am afraid I must not 
attempt at this moment to gratify that most natural and 
intelligible sentiment; but I do venture to give a pledge that 
not a momeut will be Jost in the maturing of those measures 
which, when produced and explained, will, I believe, afford 
to it a full gratification. And now, gentlemen, as I have 
said, a great majority has been returned to Parliament for 
the support of the principles of the Liberal party, and con- 
stitutes, indeed, a remarkable and almost unparalleled success. 
Aud yet it is an event not without its dangers ; for it has 
dangers—every way it has dangers, great as its advantages 
may be—if it were to lead on the part of any one among us 
to slackness of mind, or a disposition to undervalue the grave 
and serious nature of the obstacles we have to overcome. I 
believe the provisions of our constitution, which secure a 
deliberate and impartial expression of the national conviction, 
are sufficient for the settlement of this or any other contro- 
versy. But, as in the conduct of military campaigns, there is 
no superiority of force which can at all counterbalance the 
possible errors of generalship or lack of discipline ; so we 
may throw away even those great advantages, and fail to 
turn them to the best account. It is the responsibilit 
that lies upon us in this respect ; for if we fail we shall 
be exposed to the just reproaches of a ay yg and 
even an TE omy people. But if it shall be our happy 
lot to avoid those dangers that encompass us on the right 
hand and on the left, then I will venture to say that never 
were public men more happy in the nature of the tasks 
which they had been called upon to take in hand. For what 
can be an object dearer either to the understanding or to the 
heart of man, than an endeavour to bring about throughout 
the whole of this vast community that union of feeling and 
interest which, even in the degree we have hitherto pos 
it, has been the source of our strength, but which still pre- 
sents to view here and there some points on which it is 
fatally defective, and which we wish to bring up to that con- 
dition in which every man will almost forget whether he is a 
Scotchman, an Englishman, or an Irishman in the sense of 
consciousness of his belonging to a common country? For 
centuries we have been associated together in political 
wrongs; for centuries our policy, 80 successful in most 
respects, has failed to attain the great and paramount pur- 
pose of carrying that sense of brotherhood throughout the 
three kingdoms associated under the rule of her Majesty. 
We are now called upon to make a great and supreme effurt 
for that purpose. tn a day it cannot be done ; by a single 
measure it cannot be done ; nay, it may be that by many 
measures the whole result cannot be produced as an imme- 
diate consequence of acts of legislation. But we have to deal 
with a people certainly not less susceptible than ourselves, 
not less capable of gratitude, attachment, and affection, not 
less inspired with a true and genuine love of justice. — And 
for my , after all the contentions of politics and opinions 
bandied to and fro, I have faith in a policy which is 
founded upon justice, and believe that it will produce its 
fruits in generating sentiments of affection upon mankind. 
These “_ vaguely sketched, the opinions wit which I for 
one—and f think all the colleagues with whom I am associated 





—desire to approach the consideration of that great question, 


the Irish question, which is up and foremost in the 
mind of every man at this particular juncture, to which we 
attach so much weight, that we well’ know that there 
nothing we can do in any other department of the publioin 
or of public affairs which can possibly compensate for | 
with regard to the Irish question. But I won’t ask you—-or, 
if I may so say, allow you for one moment—to suppose t 
because we are in heart and mind to make this our first 
paramount object, we shall therefore be forgetful of the other 
great interests: of this country. In truth, sir, there is but 
one consideration that tends, I think. to depress and sadden 
the mind of public men, and that is the consideration how 
the demands of those interests in this vast and diversified 
empire, multiplied far beyond the powers of human 
time, intelligence, and strength, are to be met. We shall 
have great reason to depend upon your kindness and 
intelligence; but in every department of the State it 
has been endeavoured so to distribute the strength 
that we may possess, as to secure the efficient dis- 
charge of public duty ; and I think and believe you will find 
there is no one of these sepereoente which has not in its lead- 
ing positions men thoroughly devoted to the public interest, 
and earnest to bestow unspared labours in the pursuit of 
pee health. I will only aud to this expression that again 
must thank you for the kindness with which we cone eas 
received here to-day, and assure you that the comfort and 
strength which we derive from contact with our countrymen 
in the common atmosphere which we breathe upon an occasion 
such as this, is among the main satisfactions of our daily pub- 
lic life, and greatly assists and cheers us in the pursuits of the 
object to which it is devoted. 

e Prime Warden in giving “The House of Peers,” said : 
There is not a hereditary nobleman who lives more in the 
affections of the people of this country than Lord Granville, 
and no Liberal Ministry could be considered complete unless 
Ds lordship took a prominent or leadiug part in the Upper 

ouse, 

Earl Granville having responded for the ‘‘ House of Peers,’’ 
the Prime Warden then gave “ The Health of her Majesty's 
Judges,” to which the Lord Chancellor responded. 

r Lowe, in returning thanks for the “‘ House of Com- 
mons,” said—The House of Commons comes in pledged, as 
the Government is pledged, to rigid economy in the publio 
expenditure. Here we get rather into difficulties — because 
though I have remarked that no man ever objected to econom 
in the abstract, no man ever saw abstract economy practise 
in this world. Assoon as it ceases to be the abstraction, and 
desceads into the region of concrete, economy becomes one of 
the most distasteful matters in the world. If it is economy 
of public stores and munitious—shall I say pens, for instance 
— it is meanness and cheese-paring unworthy of a great nation. 
Every man mends his own pens when they won't write any 
wore. but it seems intolerable that a Government clerk should 
be asked to mend his. Is it public politics where millions 
have to be employed—where millions have been before 
lavished with very doubtful results? Then we are told that 
a thing of beauty is a joy forever. Is it the most painful 
act of economy, the economy of reducing the staff of offices 
which is recommended? Then the sympathies of the public 
—and, I fear, the sympathies of the House of Commons—go 
with the small minority, and there is necessarily suffering for 
the public good. Now, I hope better things for the House of 
Commons. I hope it will show among the virtues which 
belong to its station public spirit, and that when there is a 
question, and there is nearly always, between the public and 
some class of individuals, it will arrange itself on its own side 
—on the side of the public, aud not on the side of individuals. 

The Prime Warden gave ‘‘The Education of the People,” 
to which Earl de Grey and Ripon responded, 

In returning thanks to the toast of * The Trade and Com- 
merce of the United Kingdom,” Mr Bright spoke as follows : 
I have been for so short a time a member of the Administra- 
tion, and am so strange to it, that I feel startled and per- 
plexed at being called upon in connection with the Presidency 
of the Board of Trade. I thank you for the kindness you 
have shown ; it is not less than it was two years ago, when I 
had first the opportunity of dining and speaking in this Hall. 
On that occasion some who are present may perhaps recollect 
I made an observation upon what was then being tran- 
sacted at what is termed the West end. Some speaker or 
writer said that the civilisation of a nation is to be judged of 
by the manner in which it carries out its resolutions, and on 
that occasion I observed we must have attained a very high 
state of civilisation in England, because, while we were 
enjoying the abundant and elegant laxuries provided for us 
here, the representatives of the nation were engaged ina 
formidable revolution in the House of Commons. That was, 
doubtless. a revolution, as time will prove. Jt was a revolution 
of a very healthy character, one which was very necessary, 
one in which there was no violence used and no blood shed. 
The only things that really were injured, I think, were 
certain characters that may be said to have been damaged, 
and certain reputations that were slain. It is satisfactory to 
know that the country remains, that every institution of the 
country which time has shown to be worth preserving is 
stronger and healthier at this moment than it was before that 
change took place. The mention of my name in connection 
with the Board of Trade reminds me of a question I once 

ut to the late Mr Sheil when he was Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. I asked him how it happened that he had 
been put into that office. Mr Sheil, as you know, was a very 
eloquent Irishman, who had a great sympathy for his country- 
men, but he was not particularly acquainted with commercial 
affairs, and he said he thought the ovly reason was that he 
was formed to know less of trade than any other man in the 
House of Commons. I do not profess to be able to say that 
with truth, but for twenty-five years—nay, for thirty years 
—I have given all my time and nearly all my th t to 
public and political questions. I am afraid my family 
will always have to remember that in many things I have 
sacrificed their interest to my own convictions as to what I 
thought were the interests of the country. But this at any 
rate I can say—if I have forsaken the paths of trade, 
[ have not endeavoured to make a trade of itics. 
This Board of Trade has a name which induces, I believe, 
the public to think it could do much more than it 
can. It is far more a department vf counsel than 
a departmert of action; it gives a quantity of good 





advice to the other departments of the Government ; but, 
in the presence of this audience, I charge upon my col- 
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t a great deal of that advice has been disregarded. 

i od here all the Prime Ministers I have known during 
the last fifteen years, all the Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
and, still more, all the Ministers who Phones over the 
departments of the army and navy, I could bitterly complain 
of them that they had been guilty of the most extraordinary 
and indefensible waste and extravagance of the public re- 
sources. Reference has been made by Lord Granville to 
what was said in this very Hall two or three nights ago. The 
report of the ings was of a very humorous character. 
In fact, I might ask the Prime Warden, and his predecessor 
in his d ed office, whether they have ever had here so 
jolly a company as that of the other night. I almost envy 
those right rev. gentlemen, so light and airy were they. 
What an extraordinary point of imagination that man 
must have arrived at who could say that the life peerages, 
the ecclesiastical peers, were really the only liberal ele- 
ment in the House of Lords. That may be true, but if 
it be, I very much pity all the rest of the House of 
Lords. There was an old Syrian monk I read of many 
years named Ephraim Cyrus. and when they wanted 
to make him a Bishop he was terrified at the idea of under- 
taking that then laborious and perilous office, and he feigned 
madness and absconded, that he might avoid it. When my 
right hon. friend at the head of the Government asked me to 
become one of his colleagues I did not for a moment think of 
feigning madness, but I was on the point of absconding by an 
express train on the North Western Railway. But if Ephraim 
had lived in our day, I doubt whether he would have 
preferred madness or absconded if they had asked him to be 
made a Bishop. My hon. friends around me laugh as if such 
a thing as that was absolutely impossible. But judging from 
the men, some of whom we have known as rey I do not 
think that anything need to be wondered at, and if I had been a 
Bishop with an income of from 5,000/. to 15,000/. a year, why 
it is very likely I might have been as full of humour as those 
right rev. gentlemen were. I might have been as merry as 
any of them, because I should have had an inexhaustible 
source of rejoi and merriment, certainly in the generosity 


if not in the ulity of my countrymen. I trust to your 
Pow Neng for making this little speech. To speak as a 
inet Minister is a thing so strange to me—so strange at 


one time as it would have been if I been made a bishop 
—that I hope I may be pardoned for anything I might have 
said or left unsaid. I thank you very heartily for your kind- 
ness in the new and strange position in which I am A eneys 

The health of the “ Prime Warden” Was proposed by the 
Premier, and heartily drunk. 

The Prime Warden then gave “Prosperity to Ireland.” 

The Right Hon. C. Fortescue returned thanks, and the 
company separated soon after eleven. 


_— 
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DRAMATIC, EQUESTRIAN, AND MUSICAL SICK 
FUND ASSOCIATION, 


On Tuesday evening the Thirteenth Anniversary Festival 
of the Institution was held at Willis’s Rooms ; Lieut.-Col. 
Addison in the chair. 

Mrs Stirling responded humorously to the toast of “the 
Ladies.” Referring to the Circular recently issued by the 
Lord Chamberlain, she said—I only wish the plays we have 
to act were always as satisfactory as the dresses they are 
acted in, and that the worst offences against good taste on 
the stage were to be looked for in the costumes of the corps 
de ballet. I should first suggest to managers to cater for the 
po instead of the lower tastes of the public, and to see 
whether there is not a large class that might be drawn to the 
theatre by a better style of entertainment. To some authors 
I would say, if we are to have burlesque, let it be of the 
humour that we remember of old, and be made up of better 
materials than nigger melodies, breakdowns, and wire-drawn 
puns. I would advise the more serious dramatist to be 
realistic in higher matters than hansom cabs and practical 
pumps, and to give us characters and incidents as like the 
truth as the painted scenes before which they are played. To 
us actors and deteanta I would say— 








Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us; 
but I should think it wise to follow the example of the Lord 
Chamberlain, by not venturing into any particular or personal 
explanation of my general remarks. 








Tas Oreninc or Par.iAmMent.—Her Majesty has often 
ved not only how willing she is to encounter every duty 
belonging to the crown, but also to meetin every way the 
wishes of her subjects, who are always so anxious to welcome 
her and to give public testimony of the depth of affection 
with which the Queen is universally regarded. At the same 
time, it is no less imperative on her Majesty to listen to advice, 
even when that advice may sometimes run counter to her own 
wishes and intentions, and we are therefore not surprised to 
understand, it having been thought undesirable to expose 
the Queen to the fatigue and excitement of opening a new 
arliament, that her Majesty has abandoned the intention of 
ing present at the ceremony of the 16th.—Morning Post. 
Tue ReprEesENTATION oF WeEsTMINSTER.—In the event of 
the petition against Mr Smith being successful, it is ramoured 
that Sir John Lubbock will be invited to contest that city in 
the Liberal interest. whilst Mr Smith's friends talk of putting 
forward Lord Claud Hamilton as the Conservative candidate. 
Irish Caoxca Disestasiisament.—It is not probable 
that the [rish Church Disestablishment Bill will be brought 
forward at the very beginning of the Session ; but we under- 
stand that the Government are anxious to introduce it as ear] 
as possible, and that it wil) be brought forward by Mr Glad- 
stone himself, probably about the Ist of March.— Star. 
: Victor Hugo.—The authorised English Translation of 
E’Homme qui Rit; which was announced to appear in 
Once a Week at the beginning of this year, is unavoidably 
ed until the first week in March. In the meantime 


editor has rm for a short story, to be ced 
immediately, entitled “ Hett >” from thy’ pen of "x Bae 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


Paris en Décembre, 1851: Etude Historique sur le Coup- 
d'état. Par Eugéne Ténot. Paris: Armand Le 
Chevalier, Editeur. 

The events of 1851 are yet almost too recent to have 








obtained their due measure of just judgment. The 
startling character of the incidents, the unscrupulous 
utilisation of all means of repression calculated to lead to 
the one desired result,—the astounding submission of a 
nation so proud and so powerful, and the placid assump- 
tion of God-given authority by the daring chief of a small 
‘and grasping faction,—alike surprise and confound. Yet, 
when we look back through the vista of seventeen years, 
and see what has come of it all ; when we see Russia again 
intriguing in the East, spite of a Crimean war; Italy 
rebellious against the friend and ally of Solferino; Prussia, 
all-powerful in Central Europe, almost at the gates of 
Strasbourg (itself the memorable scene of a Prince's 
folly); when we think of an Empire fated to the doom of 
Empiricism, and notable alike for rashness in its origin, 
failure in its progress, and manfully borne martyrdom in 
its end, we are disposed to question whether le jeu vaut 
bien la chandelle. A beautified Paris, a wealthy mercantile 
class, a notorious jeunesse doré and its attendant satellites ; 
a more or less satisfied army of half a million under arms, 
a compliant Legislature, and an impatient Press; these 
are the results, as now existing, of the second Empire. M. 
Ténot, in the work under consideration, timely supplies 
material for retrospect and conclusion on the subject of the 
coup-d état of the 2nd December. We are sufficiently far 
from the event in point of date to have sobered down 
enthusiasm of either praise or blame, and to judge, not 
only of the seed that was sown and of the tree that sprung 
from it, but also of the fruit that it has produced. 

A generation has risen into manhood since those days of 
terror determined the future of a nation; and what with 
repressive laws of Censorship, inherited traditions of 
political opinion, and, more than all, the lack of collected 
materials by which an impartial judgment might be formed 
on the history as a whole, there must be a large field for 
the dissemination of the real truth, not only as to the crisis 
itself, but also of the combination of causes that led up to 
it, as well as of the results which have attended one of the 
most marvellous political transformations of any time or 
nation. How far the collation of an irrefragable array of 
facts will influence existing prejudices remains to be seen ; 
but the means for forming an impartial opinion are, in this 
dispassionate recital, fully set forth. For, while the opinions 
of the writer are evidently adverse to the existing régime, 
he abstains both from the passionate advocacy of the par- 
tisan, and the stern decision of the judge. The story of a 
“ cause célébre”’ is, as it were, summed up by the aid of 
copious quotation of uncontradicted evidence, and the final 
verdict of Right or Wrong left to the decision of an 
universal jury. ; 
The task imposed upon himself by M. Ténot, and his 
motives for undertaking it are briefly sketched in a tem- 
perate preface, in which he acknowledges that, a Repub- 
lican himself, even in his days of adolescence he felt, with 
the lively sensibility of that age, a sorrow stronger than he 
can express, in finding that no one answered the accusa- 
tions levelled against the party whose opinions he shared. 
It was for this reason that he devoted himself in a pre- 
ceding work on ‘ The Condition of the Provinces in Decem- 
ber, 1851,’ to the accomplishment of a double object, viz., 
“To furnish some materials useful to the historians of the 
future, in relating important facts that threatened to 
remain forgotten, although contemporaneous ; and secondly, 
to destroy by a simple and impartial recital, supported by 
strong proofs, those legends of demagogic provincial 
‘ jacquerie,’ which were rapidly passing into the condition 
of undisputed historical fact.” 

Animated by success in this effort, and urged by friends 
to prosecute his labours farther, he entered on the work 
before us. Disclaiming all influences of partiality, he 
claims to be “ not one of those who distort facts to fit them 
to a theory and to the necessities of a cause;” and adds, 
with a touch of satire, “it seems to me that it would be a 
grave injustice to a government proud of its origin, based 
on two ‘ plébiscites,’ voted by immense majorities ; govern- 
ing for more than sixteen years, without ever having had 
to suppress either insurrection or serious disturbance; a 
government that finds, in universal suffrage, at every 
election, a compact and devoted majority, and even now 
proclaims that the time has come for crowning the edifice 
founded in the institutions of 1852 by liberal reforms ; it 
seems to me, I say, that it would be agrave injustice to sucha 
Government to suppose it incapable of suffering a conscien- 
tious and impartial recital of facts anterior to the plébiscite 
of the 20th December—facts (the expression of Louis 
Napoléon) absolved by that plébiscite.’ The authorities 
would appear to concur in this view,—for the volume is pub- 
lished, not, as objectionable works generally are, in Brussels, 
but in Paris itself. So much for the author's design— 
now for the result. Tracing, with minute particularity, the 
details of those divided counsels, mutual distrusts, and 
partial concessions (the poor results of both), which paved 
the way, as good intentions proverbially do, to autocratic 
government,—M. Ténot prints in very clear type, the text 
of an oath which, although it was not taken under com- 
pulsion or surprise, but with surrounding circumstances of 
peculiar solemnity, had not an echo left when opportunity 


The Citizen Charles Louis Napoléon Bonaparte was 
called to the Presidential chair of the French Republic by 
5,434,226 votes out of 7,327,345; Armand Marrast, then 
President of the Assembly, in full conclave, invited the 
elect of the nation to take this oath : 

“In the presence of God and before the French people, repre- 
sented by the National Assembly, I swear to remain faithful to 
the Democratic Republic, one — indivisible ; and to fulfil all the 
duties imposed upon me by the Constitution.” 

The Citizen President of the Republic, raising his hand: “TI 
swear it.” 

Citizen President of the Assembly: “We take God and men 
in witness of the oath that has been sworn.” 

It may be well briefly to advert to the salient provisions 
of the Constitution thus solemnly adopted. The main 
object of those who framed it was to fortify, by the 
strongest possible lines of defence (alike against the attack 
of Red Republicans, whose aim was the subversion of 
existing laws, social and proprietary, and the establishment 
of an Utopian system of communism, as also against the 
encroachments of the head of the State, into whose hands, 
in spite of all possible precautionary limitation, a very large 
share of authority was necessarily confided), those guaran- 
tees for individual and national liberty which it was their 
earnest desire to protect and to maintain. 


Thus the National Assembly, elected by fractions 


of the people, represented in the aggregate the confidence ~ 


of the whole; while the election, by the universal suffrage 
of the entire nation “en bloc,” of the chief executive 
officer of the State, imposed, in its turn, a check upon the 
powers of the Legislative Body. In spirit, however, it 
was intended that the Assembly should be the brain to 
think and determine, the President the arm to obey and 
execute. But, as M. Ténot points out, this arrangement 
involved a dualism of authority likely to lead up to con- 
flict ; for while the one could ordain, the other held in his 
hand the material power given by the control of the army 
—as also of the enormous mass of civil functionaries 
spread over the land—whose chances of advancement and 
distinction rested entirely in the hands of the Executive. 
It is true that, by the provisions of Art. 68 of the Con- 
stitution, any opposition to the declared will of the Legis- 
lature on the part of the President or his Ministers, was 
held to be high treason against the State,—and the people 
were enjoined to refuse them obedience; but it is easy to 
see that this moral power could avail but little against the 
projects of an ambition clad in such proof armour as was 
ready to the hand in the Elysée. Then, however, there 
was the safeguard of an oath of obedience, and who could 
doubt the efficacy of that precaution. Little by little— 
but always moving on—the President felt his way; every 
functionary suspected of Republicanism was deprived, by 
the Chief of the Republic, of his office. In his famous 
speech at Lyons, Louis Napoléon broke through his usual 
rule of reticence and claimed to be the representative of 
two great national manifestations,—that of 1804, which 
established the first Empire, and that of 1848 which made 
him President. Then followed these noteworthy words: 


Proud of my origin and of my flag, I will remain faithful to 
the great principles of the French revolution ; I shall be entirely 
in the hands of the country, whatever she would have of me— 
abnegation or perseverance. Rumours of a coup-d’état may have 
reached you, gentlemen, but you have not put faith in them, and 
I thank you, Surprises and usurpations may be the dream of 
parties without support in the nation ; but the elect of six millions 
of suffrages executes the will of the people; he does not betray 
them! But, on the other hand, if guilty pretensions should revive 
and threaten to compromise the repose of France, I shall know 
how to reduce them to impotence by again appealing to the 
sovereignty of the soesle-cdee I surrender to no one the right to 
call himself her representative more than I am. 


Viewed by the light of subsequent events, this public 
declaration reads like the programme of already determined 
action ; but while the reiterated disclaimer of ambitious 
designs might be sceptically received by the wiser few, these 
warm expressions of devotion to the people were cordially 
accepted by the many. Two points were gained by this 
address: an insidious introduction of dynastic claims, and 
a shadowy indication of hidden danger to the State in a 
quarter antagonistic to himself. 

In the Presidential Message of November 1850, he says: 
“Whatever may be the solution of the future, let us 
understand each other, in order that it may not be passion, 
surprise, or violence that shall determine the fate of a 
great nation.” And again: “I have loyally opened my 
heart to you. You will answer my frankness by your con- 
fidence, my good intentions by your support, and God will 
do the rest.” Who could question the sincerity of senti- 
ments thus expressed? Still intrigue followed intrigue, to 
effect the removal of obstacles from the path marked out. 
General Changarnier, a staunch Republican trusted by the 
Assembly, was deprived of the post of Commandant of the 
Army of Paris, and the Legislature deprived of the sole 
barrier between it and a military coup-d'état. This event 
occurred in January, 1851. 

It is a curious and not at all an irrelevant fact, recorded 
by Doctor Véron in his Memoirs, that the pecuniary posi- 
tion of Louis Napoléon and most of his friends was at 
this time very precarious, and that four bills for 10,000 
francs each, drawn by the President, were rejected by a 
celebrated banker, a man of order, and in no manner hos- 
tile to Louis Napoléon. What did that banker think a 
twelvemonth later? This impecuniosity, however welcome 
it may have been to the Assembly, could not fail to draw 
more closely together the bonds that associated the ambi- 
tious Louis with those hungry instruments of his will who 
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from his failure; and the rejection (by 396 votes against 
294) of a demand for a supplementary credit in his favour, 
to the amount of eighteen hundred thousand francs 
(72,0001), for “frais de répresentation,” may have pro- 
yoked increased activity in the prosecution of the designs 
developed on the 2nd December following. It is certain 
that the following May found Louis Napoléon determined 
on the subject, and busy in preparation for the event. 
(To be continued.) 





Recollections of Central America, and the West Coast of 
Africa. By Mrs Foote. Newby. 


A traveller, whom adverse fate has, in the course ot 
his wandering, left for awhile stranded upon some dismal 
shore, is occasionally fortunate enough to find the weary 
hours of detention brightened by the unexpected sunshine of 
a home; and in the midst of all that is squalid, dirty, and 
savage, to find himself a welcome guest in a happy family- 
circle, with friendly words in a familiar tongue, a woman’s 
graces, and the merry voices of children greeting him all 
the more gratefully for the contrast with the gloom without. 

Some such hospitable home, we should conclude, must 
that have been which, in the swamps of Nicaragua, in the 
wild San Salvador, and in savage Lagos, Mrs Foote made 
for her husband, an English Consul, who died prematurely 
at his post, in the faithful performance of duty. 

It is marvellous how bravely a refined and delicately 
nurtured woman can learn to “rough it,” and how com- 
pletely, in her determination to lighten exile to those 
she loves, she can adapt herself to new and harsh con- 
ditions of existence. She who, while lapped in luxury, 
finds a carriage necessary to existence,—who cannot live 
without amusement and excitement, and is driven wild 
by the failure of a cook, or the defects of a chimney,——will, 
under adverse circumstances, ride over the roughest roads 
for ten hours at a stretch, make a sumptuous meal out of the 
poorest materials, sleep soundly on a mat under a barn, and 
by dint of pluck, cheerfulness, and energy, rise superior even 
to mosquitoes, dirt, and bad smells. 

San Juan del Norte, or Greytown, was the first scene of 
Mrs Foote’s banishment, and it gives us a pleasing idea of 
her contented mind to find that when, after a residence of 
eighteen months in “ one of the most unhealthy spots in the 
world,” premonitory symptoms of fever drove her and her 
husband away, she could not take a last look at her old 
house without a pang of regret. 

Byron tells us that, 


“In leaving e’en the most unpleasant people 
And places, one keeps looking at the steeple 


but Greytown might fairly form an exception to this axiom. 
A malarious swamp, with a few wooden houses scattered 
over it, with nine months’ heavy rain out of the twelve, and 
a population consisting of native half-breeds and Jamaica 
negroes, with a sprinkling of Yankee shopkeepers, is bad 
enough ; but Greytown was at that time the transit route 
of gold-diggers to and from California, whose periodical 
influx did not tend to improve the state of society, while 
it raised the cost of provisions, at all times scarce and 
bad, to famine prices. Snakes, bears, and tiger cats lend 
animation to this scene, and the lagoons are infested with 
alligators, “‘huge slimy monsters, smelling horribly of 
musk,” 

The difficulties and dangers of the journey to San 
Salvador, performed principally on horseback, are related 
with a quiet sense of enjoyment, very enviable under such 
circumstances. The climate in this portion of Central 
Awerica is described as excellent ; Europeans of temperate 
habits being here as healthy and long-lived as in their 
native land; and although educated labour finds in Sal- 
vador, as elsewhere, a glutted market, skilled mechanics, if 
ordinarily steady, are in great demand, and soon become 
sufficiently independent to ride about on prancing steeds 
dressed in the height of the local fashion. 

The beauty of the scenery, the gorgeous vegetation, the 
almost entire absence of extreme poverty, and the happy 
disposition of the people, who enjoy existence with the 
insouciance of the Indian tinged with the courteous habits 
of the Spaniard, present an agreeable picture, which has, 
however, a serious drawback in the volcanic formation of 
the soil. Mrs Foote was fortunately on a visit to Sonsonate 
when San Salvador was completely destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and subsequently, while passing a few days at a 
neighbouring Hacienda, she was witness to an eruption of 
the Volcano of Isalco : 


We were awakened in the night by the strong and suffocating 
smell of sulphur, and on opening the outer door found a thick 
shower of ashes falling continuously, and silently. It looked pre- 
cisely like a snow storm turned black. As day dawned a reall 
awful sight presented itself, the whole country being black with 
ashes, not a green leaf to be seen, and the sky enveloped in a dull 
lurid fog through which the sun in vain tried to pierce. Our 
throats were much affected by the sulphur; and we began 
seriously to consider whether the country was about to become a 
second Pompeii, but fear was almost swallowed up in the interest 
of the wonderful scene before us. 

For three days the eruption lasted, not a drop of rain falling, 
though it was the rainy season, and large forest trees were broken 
by the enormous welaht of ashes falling on them, their branches 
strewing the roads for miles. One forest especially looked as if 
blackened and half consumed by fire, and every blade of grass 
was withered and scorched up. The flourishing crops were 
utterly ruined, the cattle all deserted the desolate region that had 
so lately yielded them such sweet pasturage, and had to traverse 
eighteen miles before they emerged from the ashes. It was dis- 
covered afterwards that an enormous new crater had opened in 
the side of the voleano. Sonsonate and all the lowlands had 


” 


escaped the ashes, but the lava flowed within a mile of the town 


geology and general readers. 


Herculaneum and Pompeii, with the most recent discoveri 
of their remains, will be the most pleasing portion of the 


appears to be Vesevus, Vesvius, or Vesbius. 


Vesuvius, is with great show of probability derived from 


and shadows, who is mentioned in connection with Jove, 


are very peculiar ; betrothals among children, culminating 
in marriages at the age of fourteen, are universal, and 
these marriages, we are assured, generally turn out very 
happily; but what will “the Girl of the Period” say to 
this ? 

The Indian bridegroom makes his wife’s trousseau himself, the 
women, strange to say, being entirely ignorant of needlework ; but 
certainly the devoted swain has not much to do for his lady love, 
the only garment being a long straight piece of cotton cloth with- 
out a seam, which is fastened round the waist by a crimson 
sash, while a snow white rebosa of very fine material is folded 
over the breast. 

Nor is this the worst of it; for marriages are always 
solemnised at four o’clock in the morning, so the con- 
cluding scene of a ball and honeymoon trips are unknown. 

The popular belief in the evil eye, the influence of 
the moon, and the raven’s flight, prevails throughout 
Central America. 

An amusing story is told of an Indian guide and an 
European traveller : 

The party were all ready for a start, when « raven happened to 
croak in a tree overhead. The Indian immediately threw up his 
engagement, saying it was impossible to proceed, after the raven 
had given such a warning of approaching disaster. 

Bribes, expostulations, and entreaties, were equally vain, until 
at last the traveller got into a furious rage, and slashed the 
imperturbable guide with his horsewhip. To his surprise, the 
Indian immediately mounted his mule. and expressed his willing- 
ness to commence the journey, as the beating was the misfortune 
predicted by the raven and he had nothing now further to fear. 


In 1860 Mr Foote was appointed Consul at Lagos, on 


the West Coast of Africa, with instructions to negotiate a 
Treaty of Commerce with the King of that territory; a 


good-tempered, easy-going monarch, wearing a brocaded 
dressing gown and a cocked hat, and fond of regaling his 
visitors with champagne. His immediate neighbour is the 
notorious King of Dahomey, whose corps of Amazons is, it 
is said, at all times ready mounted for a raid upon Lagos. 

It was here that Mr Foote, after having successfully 
accomplished his mission, sank under the effects of the 
climate. Mrs Foote makes no allusion to her personal 
sorrow. She only tells us how on a given date she 
embarked for England with her child and nurse, but her 
parting words have in them a tone of deep sadness more 
touching than loud expressions of grief : 

The curse bestowed on Ham seems to cling to his country, 
fertile and beautiful as it is in many parts; and wherever white 
men settle, there hangs perpetually the dark shadow of death. 
a air is full of farewells to the dying and mournings for the 

ead. 

We strongly commend this little book to our readers as 
a simple and unaffected record of a brave-hearted woman’s 
experiences in uncivilised lands. 





Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A.,D.C.L., Professor of 
Geology in the University of Oxford. Macmillan. 


In the early part of the present year Professor Phillips 
visited the classic volcano of Southern Italy, which was 
then fortunately in action, and on his return to Oxford 
delivered a series of lectures on volcanos and earthquakes, 
with especial reference to Vesuvius. The substance of 
these lectures Professor Phillips now submits to students of 
His purpose has been to 
write an authentic history of the mountain and of its erup- 


tions ; to collect the facts respecting the phenomena observed 
in and around Vesuvius; and “finally, to present such tion, which the letters of Pliny the Younger have made famous as 
thoughts and interpretations as appear to be justly found 
on these observations, and in harmony with the working. 
laws of nature.”’ 
which certainly contains much historical and scientific num. When the gloom was at last relieved, Vesuvius was seen 
matter, reduced to a pleasant and readable form. Th 
volume is, moreover, enriched by a variety of carefully 
executed and exceedingly effective engravings and litho- 
graphs, from the sketches of the author and his fellow plain of Somma. 
traveller, Mr J. E. Lee. To general readers the intr 
ductory chapters, detailing the history of the volcano an 
its eruptions, gleaned from ancient and modern writers, and 


giving a short and interesting account of the buried cities, ‘Historia Naturalis.’ His account, coutained in two letters to 
es Tacitus (lib. vi. 16, 20), is not so much a narrative of the erup- 


ed 
Such is the aim of the volume before us, 


e 


d 


volume; while to geological students, the chapters 


Of the volume asa 


We need not 


The most ancient historical name for the mountain 
Strabo calls it 
dpos 16 Ovegovior, and Diodorus Siculus 6 réxos Ove oovios, 


while Virgil, in the Georgics, uses the name adjectively, 
when mentioning the rich soil in the neighbourhood of the | 
mountain : 


Illa ferax oleo est ; illam experiére colendo 

Et facilem pecori, et patientem vomeris unci. 
Talem dives arat Capua, et vicina Vesevo 
Ora jugo, et vacuis Clanius non equus Acerris. 


The name of Monte Somma, the north-eastern half of! 


Summanus, one of the ancient gods, the ruler of night 





of Isalco, to the great trepidation of the inhabitants. 





1 


in the ‘ Historia Naturalis’ of Pliny the Elder, Speaking 





Some of the customs of the Central American Indians} 


‘usually denied: chiefly because at Pompe 


coast (erat enim frequens ameenitas loci), Stabie and 
| are 


101 - 


of the phenomena of lightning, the historian goes on to 
say: “Thuscorum liters novem deos emittere fulmina 

existimant, eaque esse undecim generum, Jovem enim trina 

jaculari, Romani duo tantum ex iis servavere: diurna 

attribuentes Jovi, nocturna Summano.” These etymolo- 

gical considerations, though apparently puerile digressions, 

are really closely connected with the history of the volcano, 

since some of the ancient Phonician and Syriac roots 

which had been suggested for Vesuvius, Herculaneum, 

Pompeii, and other names of the neighbourhood, clearly 

point to a knowledge by the earliest inhabitants, of the 

voleanic nature of the country. In tracing back to the 

most ancient periods the history of the mountain and its 

surroundings, authenticated chronicles soon come to an end. 

Before we have retraced our steps two thousand years into 

the dim past, we must abandon written documents, and 

trust tradition to yield us the truth only in outline. 

Long anterior to the first eruption mentioned by ancient 

writers, A.D. 79, it is pretty certain that the early Oam- 

panian settlers on the sunny slopes of the volcano enjoyed 

perhaps centuries of peace and repose, amidst their fertile 

fields, their vineyards, and orange-groves. But the prolific 
soil from which they derived their subsistence, consisting 
of deeomposed lava, dry ashes, sediments, and mud torrents, 
was but the relic of former eruptions. The wide plains 

even which extended from the Clanis to Pompeii and inland 
to Capua rested on volcanic accumulations, the product of 
the more ancient destructions of cities and villages. Strabo, 

the celebrated geographer, visited Vesuvius, probably about 
B.C. 30, and speaks of the rich cultivation of the slopes of 
the mountain, except at the summit (iy rijs xopvpis), 

which was flat and barren. He noticed, too, the “ cindery 

aspect and cavernous rocks as if eaten by fire,” and sup- 
posed that the whole country was in flames and full of. 
“ fiery cavities,” but that the conflagration had died out 
for want of fuel. He subsequently remarks, “ perhaps 
this was the cause of the fertility.” We need not refer for 
similar testimony to the works of Vitruvius, the architect, 
who quotes a tradition that Vesuvius in former times 
emitted fire; to the Histories of Tacitus, Florus, and 
Diodorus Siculus, or to the letters of Seneca. Nor need 
we quote from the long poem of Lucretius the traditional 
superstitions respecting the phenomena of the neighbour- 
ing Aitna, and Stromboli, or the sulphureous exhalations 
of the Avernian Lake. Enough that the philosophers and 
poets of Greece and Rome regarded the district with awe 
and superstition, as presenting effects whose causes they 
could not fathom except by attributing them to the dread 
thunderbolts of mighty Zeus, or the wrath of the earth- 

shaking Poseidon. To the inhabitants of the district, 

Campania was, as Pliny describes, ‘“ truly a happy region ; 

the triumphant work of rejoicing nature, where Bacchus 

and Ceres met in friendly rivalry to augment the means of 

human enjoyment.” But too soon the mountain awoke 

from the long lethargic sleep of exhausted nature, and the 

inhabitants of Magna Grecia, and the luxurious citizens of 

Herculaneum and Pompeii were aroused from their dream 

of security by the deep-seated throb of the earthquake, 

“the sure forerunner of subaérial volcanic excitement.” In 

the year 63 B.c., earthquakes of great violence disturbed 

all Campania, and shattered several cities of Southern 

Italy : 

Por sixteen years these earth-shakings continued. At length, 


on the night of August 24, a.p. 79, they became extremely violent, 
making the whole country reel and totter. Then came the erup- 





the cause of his uncle's death. The main physical feature of this 
remarkable event was an immense discharge of ashes, rising in 
black clouds above the mountain, and carrying a terrible shadow 
over the whole sea and land as far as Caprew, and beyond Mise- 


to be the focus of the eruption, which, it appowte by modern 
research, had caused the ruin of the whole south-western part of 
the mountain, without perhaps rearing a new cone, to represent 
the modern Vesuvius, in the centre of the old depressed crateral 


Pliny the Younger, to whom we are indebted for the only con- 
temporary account of this great convulsion, was at the time of its 
occurrence resident with his mother at Misenum, where the Roman 
fleet lay, under the command of his uncle, the great author of the 


tion, as a record of his uncle's singular death. 
After quoting at length a translation of the two letters 


describing the form and structure of the mountain, and the indicated, Professor Phillips goes on to remark : 
minerals found on and near it, and more especially the 
general views of the author, leading to a theory of volcanic 
excitement, will be most valuable. 
whole, we can only speak in terms of the highest praise, 
and we regard it as a work which deserves a place on the that the author’s memory, or rather the information communi- 
shelves of every student of physical science. 
mention the literary merits of the work, for the reader has 
only to peruse the first chapter, entitled ‘‘ Vesuvius at 
rest,” to discover them for himself. 


In this account, which was drawn up some years after the event, 
from the recollections of a student eighteen years of age, we 
recognise the contynual earthquakes; the agitated sea with its 
uplifted bed; the flames and vapours of an ordinary eruption, 
probably attended by lava as well as ashes. But it seems like! 


cated to him regarding the closing scene of Pliny’s life, was 
defective. Flames and sulphurous vapours could hardly be 
actually present at Stabiw, ten miles from the centre of the 
eruption. 
hat lava flowed at all from Vesuvius on this occasion has been 
ii and Herculaneum the 
causes of destruction were different—ashes overwhelmed the 
former, mud concreted over the latter. We observed, indeed, 
phenomena on the shore near Torre del Greco which seemed to 
require the belief that currents of lava had been solidified there 
at some period before the construction of certain walls, and floors, 
and other works of Roman date. ; 
In the Oxford Museum, among the specimens of lava to which 
the dates are assigned, is one referred to a.D. 79, but there is no 
mode of proving it to have belonged fo the eruption of that date. 
~ 


In this narrative, full as it is of the personal feelings and fancies 
of the young philosopher, it is remarkable that he does not permit 


‘his pen to deviate into such important hearsay as that which 


must have met him at every turn—the destruction of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, and other places of less note on the Yoon 

isenum 
described as equally covered with suffocating ashes, and 
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threatened by flames; but the former must have been known 


to have been overwhelmed, the latter only exposed to tempurary , 


inconvenience and distress. Nor is this reticence entirely 
balanced by the garrulity of any other writer, Rowan or Greek. 

Martial Ame writing only a few years later than the event, 
has preserved the memory of the unfortunate towns: 

‘Hic est pampineis viridis modo Vesvius umbris, 

Presserat hic malidos wobilis uva lacus ; 

Hac juga, quam Nise colles, plus Bacchus amavit, 
Hoe nuper Satyri monte dedere choros ; 

Hae Veneris sedes, Lacedwmone gratior illi; 
Hic locus Herculeo nomine ¢larus erat : 

Cancta jacent flammis, et tristi mersa favilla, 
Nec superi vellent hoc licuisse sibi.” 

Dion Cassius, writing about a.p. 230—after a century and a 
half had spread other clouds than its own over the history of 
Vesuvius—presents us with some floating traditions regarding the 
— eruption, which he had collected during his residence in 

Jampania. After describing the actual appearance of the 
mountain, he goes on to say: 


“Such is Vesuvius, and these things take place in it almost;much lower per centage of silica. 


feet. 
Vesuvius arose from explosive forces near the upper 
surface of the lava; and “this was consistent with the 
often expanding stream of upshooting stones, and with the 
pauses and renewals of the action.” In the concluding 
chapter the author endeavours to obtain from the limited 
observations of particular districts, and the diversified con- 
ditions of different localities, certain general conditions in 
regard to the theory of volcanic action. We have, in fact, 
to regard certain diverse local effects, and their influence 
upon voleanie phenomena. We observe that ashes and 
basaltic lavas form some mountains in Italy and Iceland, 
while in Auvergne trachyte alone composes certain mount- 
ains which are not crateriform. Teneriffe and the volcanos 


He was also satisfied that the stone-throwing of 








the pyroxenic currents which flow from Vesuvius contain a 
Stromboli and many 


every year. But all eruptions which have happened since, though ' mountains are continuously active, and have always been 


they may have appeare 


into one, when compared to what occurred at the time of which we 
speak. any huge men, surpassing human stature, such as the 
ants are described to have been, appeared wandering in the air 


and upon the earth, at one time frequenting the mountain, at 
another the fields and cities in its neighbourhood. Afterwards, 


came great droughts and violent earthquakes, so that the whole 
plain boiled and bubbled, and the hills leaped, and there were 
noises underground like thunder, and above ground like roaring, 
and the sea made a noise, and the heavens sounded, and then 
suddenly a mighty crash was heard, as if the mountains were 
comin together, and first great stones were thrown up to the very 
summits, then mighty fires and immense smoke, so that the whole 
< was overshadowed, and the sun entirely hidden as in an 
e 
“Thus day was turned into night, and light into darkness, and 
some thought the giants were rising again (for many phantoms 
of them were seen in the smoke, and a blast, as if of trumpets, 
was heard), while others believed that the earth was to return to 
chaos, or to be consumed by fire. Therefore men fled, some from 
the houses out into the ways, others that were without into their 
houses; some quitted the land for the sea, some the sea for the 
land, being confounded in mind, and thinking every place at a 
distance safer than where they were. Meanwhile an inexpressible 
quantity of dust was blown out, and filled land, sea, and air: 
which did much other mischief to men, fields, and cattle, and 
destroyed all the birds, and fishes, and besides buried two entire 
cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, while the population was sittin 
in the theatre. For this dust was so abundant, that it sacked 
Africa, Syria, and Egypt, and filled the air above Rome, and 
over-clouded the sun; which caused much fear for many days, 
ther knowing nor being able to conjecture what had 

happened. But they thought that everything was to be thrown 
into confusion, the sun to fall extinguished to the earth, the earth 
to rise to the sky. At the time, however, these ashes did them no 
harm, but subsequently they produced a pestilential disease.” 

Here we have, in a wild mixture of fable and tradition, such as 
the better age of Pliny would have scorned, the direct though 
brief statement of the destruction of two ancient and populous 
cities, which had stood for a thousand years without apprehension 
of danger. Even this credulous and imaginative author, however, 
makes no mention of Stabie, which was evidently a considerable 
port in a fertile territory. 

We will not dwell upon the chapters recording the sub- 
sequent eruptions of Vesuvius, down to the present time, or 
the author's description of the eruption observed by himself, 
but will proceed to notice succinctly the more strictly scien- 
tifie portions of the work, such as the chapters devoted to 
the teristic phenomena of eruptions, volcanic energy 
and excitement, and the mineralogy of the district under 

Among the earliest of the many eminent men who have 
devoted themselves to the investigation of the origin and 
causes of earthquakes, was the Rev. John Mitchell, of 
Cambridge, a distinguished mathematician and geologist. 
He proposed an hypothesis, which, at all events, is remark- 
oe ingenious, if not entirely confirmed by observations 
and recorded facts. Conceiving the globe to be composed 
of a solid crust and a fluid interior, he explained “the 
earth-shake as a forced flexure of the solid crust over undu- 
lations excited in the subjacent fluid—much as a flexible 
cloth can be made to exhibit a rolling undulation over air 
set in motion below it.” These undulations, like the tides 
of the ocean, move in certain directions from a centre or 
axis of disturbance, and produce vibrations in the rocks. 
With some modifications, this theory has been accepted by 
many modern geologists. Professor Phillips, however, 

rs that “it is not to waves generated in such an 
interior sea of liquid rock that we must ascribe the earth 
uake ; on the contrary, it is to the shock which makes 

e earthquake that we may better refer the possible wave 
of liquid beneath it.’"" The mechanism of earthquakes has 
been studied of late by many accomplished savants. The 
late Mr Hopkins, of Cambridge, contributed much to this 
branch of science. In his learned work, ‘On the Theories 
of Elevation and Earthquakes,’ he traces the tremors in 
the solid earth to two orders of vibratory motion—longitu- 
dinal vibration and transverse vibration. Perhaps one of 
the most remarkable results of modern investigations in 
connection with this subject is the ingenious formula 
devised by Professor Haughton and Mr et for deter- 
mining the geographical centre of disturbance in an earth- 
quake. The latter gentleman used this method for deter- 
mining the centre of the great Neapolitan earthquake of 
1857. By employing twenty-six results of the emergent 
angle he came to the conclusion that the focal area where 
the disturbance originated had a mean depth of 5% geo- 
pw par rene ~ Mr Mallet’s opinion the elastic expan- 

m 1s the most pro 
ror probable cause of the sudden 

" By telescopic observations at night of the time occu- 
pied in falling by many masses ejected from the crater 
of Vesuvius, Professor Phillips was able to assign a 


unusually great to those even who have | 
been accustomed to such sights, would be trifling. even if collected | 


so within the memory of man ; others again, like Vesuvius 
and Aitna, have periods of rest and activity, while some 
few have fallen into along and peaceful, though perhaps 
treacherous repose. Now the problem to be solved is this : 
‘What are the general conditions, and what are the causes 
of particular diversity ?”’ | 


Two objects of inquiry are before us: one includes the pheno- 
mena which any particular volcano exhibits in its actual erup- 
‘tions, and in the remaining monuments and effects of former 
disturbances, by which we may learn to characterise the particular 
kind of action which we call voleanic, and to refer it to real 
though limited causes ; the other embraces a conspectus of such | 
phenomena, by which to learn their mutual dependence or| 
relationship, in time. space, force, and general terrestrial or cos- 
mical conditions. We must in this large sense extend our obser- 
vations to the sun and the moon, the planets and the nebula ; for | 
a complete theory of volcanos should contain a real account of | 
the consolidation of matter, and be in harmony with the general | 
history of the cosmos, 

An interior fluid composed of silicated earths, alkalies and 
metals, accessible to water, and open, or capable of being opened, | 
to the air or to the ocean. is the fundamental condition of volcanic 
excitement. That this fluidity is due to the inherent heat of the 
globe, may be regarded as a settled point: what is known 
regarding this heat, its depth, intensity, variability and origin? 
what are its effects in the economy of nature? If we ean answer 
these questions on sure grounds of evidence, we shall have 
gone far to connect the history of Vesuvius with that of the 
globe we inhabit. | 


With regard to the true condition of the interior of the 
earth being indicated by any astronomical phenomena, we 
should mention the elaborate investigations of Mr Hopkins, | 
who has endeavoured to show that the annual amount of, 
precession (with its concomitant nutation) would be very, 
different to what it really is, if the crust of the earth were 
as thin as many geologists suppose, and the interior were 
composed of a free-flowing liquid. In fact, Mr Hopkins’s | 
reasoning seems to indicate a depth of solidity, of perhaps 
one-fourth of the radius of the earth ; and thus, including 
more than a half of its volume. But then arises a 
difficulty. Can it be possible for lava to be pressed up 
through channels of 600 or 800 miles in length? Mr. 
Hopkins got rid of this difficulty by supposing the existence 
of separate liquid basins confined within the solid crust. 
Of course there is an objection to the condition assumed of 
the “ free-flowing liquid rock,” and Mr Delaunay has cer- 
tainly shown that, regarded in this light, Mr Hopkins’s 
problem does not really finally settle the thickness of the 
earth’s crust. His figures are unimpeachable, but the 
conditions are illusory. Another curious phenomena is 
noticed by Professor Phillips, which has much to do with 
the production of dbavilalons and changed geological 
states : 


The globe is continually, though very slowly, losing heat. it 
grows colder in a eat | small degree, and suffers contraction in the 
same small degree. It appears that since the days of Hipparchus, 
about 2,000 years have passed without any change being observed 
in the length of the day, and this is sometimes urged as a reason 
for not ge poe the explanation of the depression of seas and 
the rising of mountains which Dery a have founded on the 
“refrigeration of the earth.” But it only proves, what is quite 
—_ known from other considerations, that the process is very 
slow. 

The globe then is suffering contraction: it is smaller than it 
was: but if this were all, no important geological explanations 
could be made to depend on it. If the whole globe were to undergo 
contraction by loss of heat at the rate of the red granite of 
Peterhead, viz. of a unit of length for each 1° of 
Farenheit, the diameter would change for each degree, say , 
i about 2 of a mile (209 feet). The alteration of the 
ength of the day due to such a general change of dimensions 
would be about four-tenths of a second of time. Two hundred 
and nine feet of change of radius in a globe of uniform composi- 
tion would produce no sensible effect on the phenomena of 
elevation and depression on the surface of the earth; nor any 
important.effect on such a globe, partly dry and partly covered 
by water. But ina globe subject to unequal expansion or con- 
traction of the mass, as our semi-fluid earth must be, the effect of 
even one degree of cooling eould not be otherwise than very 
effective in producing geological change. 

It must not be thought for a moment that reduction of tem- 
perature has ever been or ever can be accomplished at a uniform 
rate through all the mass of the globe. At the epoch of solidifica- 
tion of the surface, with a temperature of about 2058°, isothermal 
zones began below the surface ; as time passed on they descended 
lower and lower; so that at present the temperature of 2058° may 
be found at about twenty miles. while the surface heat is about 
58°. The surface has been cooled 2000°; at five miles in depth 
1600°; at ten miles 1000° ; at twenty miles 0°, 


We believe with the author that upheavals and subsi- 
dences, the voleanic eruption and the earthquake, are but 
part of that slow and measured change which we have 
found to be in progress among the planets, and in the 
stellar system, and even to extend to those grand mysteri- 
ous masses of irresolvable nebule, which are to us now, 
with our telescopic vision, as the moon and stars were to 





maximum height attained by these stones of 1,946 


the ancients of yore, the “ flammantia menia mundi,” 








of Mexico abound in obsidian, a highly siliceous lava, while 


The Carols of Cockayne. By Henry 8. Leigh. ' 
The Bab Ballads. By W. 8. Gilbert. Hotten. 


The first lines of Mr Leigh’s volume apply with singular 
felicity to the external appearance of these two mirthful 
books : ' 

In form and feature—face and limb 
I grew so like my brother, 

That folks got taking me for him 
And each for one another. 


The Siamese twins, safely delivered out of the hands 
of M. Nelaton, could not be more 


Like to a double cherry—seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition. 


“This, however, does not apply to the contents; for 
though each author aims at the same mark—and each 
succeeds in hitting the very bull’s-eye of fun—the means 
by which both arrive at the same end are widely different. 
Mr Gilbert’s extravagantly comical legends suggest reminis- 
cences of Thackeray's ‘ Ballads of P’leeceman X.’ and Bon- 
gaultier; while Mr Leigh’s more varied verses, in which 
pathos is often blended with humour,—recall the elder 
Tom Hood (to whose accomplished son the book is inscribed), 
and the charming lyrics of Locker and Praed. Both the 
carols and the ballads are, however, perfectly original in their 
fashion, and it is long since two such delightfully fresh 
and mirth-provoking books have issued from the press. 
We cannot resist the temptation to quote a specimen of 
each. Here is one, from the “ Bab: ” 


THE YARN OF THE ‘NANCY BELL.’ 


*T was on the shores that round our coast 
From Deal to Ramsgate span, 

That I found alone, on a piece of stone, 
An elderly naval man. 


His hair was weedy, his beard was long, 
And weedy and long was he, 

And I heard this wight on the shore recite, 
In a singular minor key: 


Oh, I am a cook, and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


And he shook his fists, and he tore his hair, 
Till | really felt afraid, 
For I couldn’t help thinking the man had been drinking, 
And so I simply said: 
Oh, elderly man, it’s little I know, 
Of the duties of men of the sea, 
And I'll eat my hand if I understand 
How you can possibly be 


At once a cook, and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


Then he gave a hitch to his trousers, which 
Is a trick all seamen larn, 

And having got rid of a thumping quid, 
He spun this painful yarn: 


*T was in the good ship Nancy Bell 
That we sailed to the Indian sea, 
And there on a reef we come to grief, 
Which has often occurred to me, 


And pretty nigh all o’ the crew was drowned 
(There was seventy-seven 0’ soul), 

And only ten of the Nancy's men 
Said “ Here!” to the muster roll. 


There was me and the cook and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And the bo’sun tight and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


For a month we'd neither wittles nor drink, 
Till a-hungry we did feel, 

So, we drawed a lot, and, accordin’ shot, 
The captain for our meal, 


The next lot fell to the Nancy’s mate, 
And a delicate dish he made; 

Then our appetite with the midshipmite 
We seven survivors stayed. 


And then we murdered the bo'sun tight, 
And he much resembled pig ; 

Then we wittled free, did the cook and me, 
On the crew of the captain’s gig. 


Then only the cook and me was left, 
And the delicate question “ which 
Of us two goes to the kettle?” arose, 
And we argued it out as sich. 
For I loved that cook as a brother, I did, 
And the cook he worshipped me ; 
But we'd both be blowed if we'd either be stowed 
In the other chap’s hold, you see. 


“ I'll be eat if you dines off me,” says Tom 
* Yes, that,” says I, “ You'll be,”— 

“I’m boiled if I die, my friend,” quoth I, 
And * Exactly so,” quoth he. 


Says he, “ Dear James, to murder me 
ere a foolish thing to do, 
For dont you see that you can’t cook me, 
While I can—and will—cook you! ” 


So he boils the water, and takes the salt 
And the pepper in portions true 
(Which he a forgot) and some chopped shalot, 
And some sage and parsley too. 
“Come here,” says he, with a proper pride, 
Which his smiling features tell, 
* *T will soothing be if I let you see 
How extremely nice you'll smell.” 
And he stirred it round and round and round, 
And he sniffed at the foaming froth ; 
When I ups with his heels, and smothers his squeals 
In the scum of the boiling broth, 
And I eat that cook in a week or less, 
And—as | eating be 
The last of his chops, why I almost drops, 
For a wessel in sight I see. 
* * * + + 
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And I never larf and I never smile, 
And I never lark nor play, 

But I sit and croak, and a single joke 
I have—which is to say: 


Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig!” 


And here is the ‘ Carol of Cockayne : ’ 


I Was EVER THUS. 

I never reared a young gazelle, 

(Becanse, you see, | never tried ;) 
But. had it known and loved me well, 

No doubt the creature would have died. 
My rich and aged uncle John 

Has known me long and loves me well, 
Bat still persists in living on— 

I would he were a young gazelle. 


I never loved a tree or flower; 
But, if I had, I beg to say, 
The blight, the wind, the sun or shower 
Would soon have withered it away. 
I’ve dearly loved my uncle John, 
From childhood till the present hour, 
And yet he will go living on— 
I would he were a tree or flower. 


One more, and we have done: 


A CLUMSY SERVANT! 

Oh! Nature, Nature! you’re enough 
To put a Quaker in a huff, 
Or make a martyr grumble. 
Whenever something rich and rare 
On earth, at sea, or in the air, 
Is placed in your especial care, 

You always let it tumble. 


You don’t, like other folks, confine 
Your fractures to the hard ware line, 
And break the trifles they break ; 

But scorning anything so small 

You take our nights and let them fall, 

And, in the morning, worst of all 
You go and let the day break. 


You drop the rains of early spring 

(That set the wide world blossoming); 
The golden beams that mellow 

Our grain towards the harvest prime, 

You drop, too, in the autumn time 

With breathings from a colder clime 
The dead leaf—sere and yellow. 


You drop and drop, without a doubt 

You'll go on dropping things about, 
Through still and stormy weather 

Until a day when you shall find 

You feel aweary of mankind 

And end by making up your mind 
To drop us altogether. 


Mr Hotten has done good service in publishing these 
contributions to our comic literature in so handsome a 


collected form. 





Her Majesty's Tower. By William Hepworth Dixon. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1869. 
(Second Notice.) 

Throw plenty of mud at a man and some of it will be 
sure to stick. Never was there such an “old ” in 
English history as Richard the Third—* Crook-backed 
Dick.”” The great Duke of Marlborough once said, or 
is said to have said, that all he knew of the history 
of his country he had got from Shakespeare’s plays. 
Touching the bad Duke of Gloucester, Mr Dixon would 
seem to have resorted to the same source for the swingeing 
bill of indictment he brings against that unlucky, short- 
reigned monarch. Our author is not content with debiting 
against this ‘‘ murderer and usurpe 
crimes for which, from the days of his natural enemies, the 
Tudors, down to our own, he has been held responsible, but 
he adopts the now, we believe, generally exploded charge 
‘against him, of having with his own hand slain that pious 
but most unfortunate of his race, Henry the Sixth, and 
that too, in front of the cross, in his private chapel in the 
Hall Tower. Granted that Richard may not have been 
very scrupulous as to how he got rid of any obstacles, 
animate or inanimate, that stood in his way, we still hold 
to the view of those of his apologists who argued that as he 
was, admittedly, a politic and astute prince, he would 
hardly be likely to rush upon the commission of so uscless 
a crime as that of slaughtering a king who was in effect 
no king. Indeed, it can only have been upon the principle 
that, in the case of such a “monster of turpitude,” one 


murder more or less could make but a slight difference in - 
the esteem in which he was held, that Richard has had! 
thrust upon him this, as we regard it, most unnecessary | 
and most sacrilegious of all his alleged enormities. So 


while, even on some of the more probable crimes which go 
to render him infamous, we think all that could Le recorded 
against him would be a verdict of “not proven,” in this 
affair of Henry the Sixth we go for a strict verdict of “not 
guilty.” The truth in all probability was, that Henry 
sank under the weight of his griefs. Exile, buffetings 
about from palace to prison, and from prison to palace, 
‘the capture of his wife and the slaughter of his son at 
Tewkesbury shortly before,” may well have carried the 
‘“‘meek usurper” to his grave, without any need for the 
hastening of his exit by the melodramatic process of 
stabbing him before the altar. It suited the purpose of 
the next of the Henries to proclaim him a martyr, because 
that immaculate monarch (who, it may be remembered, 
married his second son to his first son s widow in order to 
avoid repayment of her dowry), proposed to himself to 
canonise him as a saint, a project wherefrom he was 


r”’ the usual batch of | 


the failings of King Henry the Seventh. 

Here is a story, well told, of another king, who has in 
this monster-rehabilitating age been whitewashed, in a 
certain work styled ‘ King John vindicated : ’ 

In the reign of King John the White Tower received one of 
the first and fairest of a long line of female victims, in that Maud 
Fitewalter, who was known to the singers of her time as Maud 
the Fair. The father of this beautiful girl was Robert, Lord 
Fitzwalter, of Castle Baynard, on the Thames, one of John’s 

reatest barons; yet the King, during a fit of violence with his 
honing Isabella of Angouléme, fell madly into love with this 
young girl. As neither the lady herself nor her powerful sire 
would listen to bis disgraceful suit, the King is said to have seized 
her at Dunmow by force, and brought her to the Tower. Fitz- 
walter raised an outery, on which the King sent troops into Castle 
Baynard and his other houses; and when the baron protested 
against these wrongs, his master banished him from the realm. 
Fitzwalter fled to France with his wife and his other children 
leaving his daughter Maud in the Tower, where she suffered a 
daily insult in the King’s unlawful suit. On her proud and scorn- 
ful answer to his passion being heard, John carried her up to the 
roof, and locked her in the round turret, standing on the north- 
east angle of the keep. Maud’s cage was the highest, chilliest 
den in the Tower; but neither cold, nor solitude, nor hunger 
could break her strength. In the rage of his disappointed love 
the King sent one of his minions to her room with a poisoned 
egg, of which the brave girl ate, and died. 


It need scarcely be added, whether this story be literally 
true or not, that Lord Fitzwalter, who otherwise had cause 
sufficient for quarrel with John, “ put himself in front of 
the great revolt of prelates and nobles, who hailed him 
proudly as Marshal of the Army of God and Holy Church. 
Fitzwalter fought against John, until the tyrant, bending 
before his outraged people, signed the Great Charter of our 
Litfrties at Runnymede.” 

One of the most picturesque episodes in a book all of 
whose episodes are picturesque, is the story of Sir Henry 
Wyat, of Allington Castle, Kent, father of Wyat the wit 
and poet, which “takes us back to the latter days of the 
White and Red Roses :” 


Wyat, a Lancastrian in politics, spent no little of his time 


Lord Bacon, who certainly was not disposed to exaggerate 


It fared not so well, for instance, with another Wigs Sir 


Thomas, a grandson of the Tudor favourite. Sir 
Thomas's madheaded rising with the men of Kent, at whose 
head he placed himself, for the purpose of preventing 
Queen Mary’s union with Philip of Spain, and its disastrous 
fruits, immediate as well as collateral, are well known, and 
Mr Dixon epitomises the story with great spirit. Its most 
tragical concomitant was the cutting off of all hope of 
mercy for the ill-fated nine days’ queen, Jane Gray. The 
brilliant intellectual figure made by this hapless victim of 
the ambition of her relatives; her meteoric queendom ; 
her seven months’ incarceration in the Tower; and her 
ultimate decapitation ; when, far more than the somewhat, 
as it has always seemed to us, pharisaic essayist, to whom 
the phrase has been given, she showed the world “ how a 
Christian could die ;” all tend to raise her to the highest 
point of human sympathy and human admiration, and Mr 
Dixon has here again so exerted his power as a narrator as 
to give, if that be possible, new life to a story that can 
never grow old. 

In fine, looking through the pages of this fascinating 
volume, one almost comes to the conclusion that all the 
great facts of our common country’s history must have 
worked out their denowement within the walls of the ancient 
fortress on the Thames Bank. Some families—the Howards, 
for example—during all the time that the Tudors and the 
Stuarts held sway, seem always to have had a represen- 
tative in the great national prison, either lying under sen- 
tence, treading his way to the block, or just, as in the 
notable case where@Henry, Earl of Surrey, poet, wit, cour- 
tier, perished under the axe, which, exactly in the nick of 
time, thanks to the burly tyrant’s death, was prevented 
from repeating the same quieting process upon the Earl’s 
venerable father, Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. 

The last and also most illustrious of the sufferers with 
whom Mr Dixon deals is that typical Englishman, whose 
memory all men delight to honour, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
And this prince of discoverers and paragon of chivalry and 





under watch aud ward. The Wyat papers say—* He was im- 
prisoned often; once in a cold and narrow tower, where he had 
neither bed to lie on, nor clothes sufficient to warm him, nor meat 
for his mouth. He had starved there had not God, who sent a 
crow to feed his prophet, sent this, his and his country’s martyr, 
a cat both to feed and warm him. It was his own relation unto 
them from whom I had it. A cat came one day down into the 
dungeon unto him, and as it were offered herself unto him. He 
was glad of her, laid her in his bosom to warm him, and, by 
making much of her, won her love. After this she would come 
every day unto him divers times, and, when she could get one, 
bring him a pigeon. He complained to his keeper of his cold and 
short fare. the answer was, ‘he durst not better it.’ ‘ But,’ 
said Sir Henry, 

for me?’ vd 
safe for that matter;’ and being urged again, promised him, and 
kept his promise, and dressed for him, from time to time, such 
pigeons as his accator the cat provided for him. Sir Henry Wrest 
in his prosperity for this would ever make much of cats, as other 
men will of their spaniels or hounds, and — you shall not 
find his picture anywhere but, like Sir Christopher Hatton with 
his dog, with a cat beside him.” One picture of the old knight, 
with his faithful cat, pigeon in paw, was seen in the South Ken- 
sington Gallery of Portraits. 


It was of course at the instance of the Yorkist béte noir, 
Richard of Gloucester, that Wyat was thus imprisoned, 
and not only imprisoned, but tortured. And one day, after 
having thus tested Wyat’s fidelity to the cause he had at 
heart, he roundly rated him for being such a fool as to 
ally himself with so pitiful a master as Henry Tudor, and 
promised him rich rewards if he would forsake him. From 
a little volume of stories in verse,* reviewed in our columns 
some time back, wherein this same episode is told in a 


view : 

Temptation-proof ; unawed by threats ; 
With countenance serene, 

The brave knight answered; “ Sir, had I 
Your loyal servant been, 

In every change, or bright or sad, 
I still were at your side ; 

As to Earl Richmond, come what may, 
I faithful will abide. 

Unhappy Tudor is, and poor, 
A prey to constant care ; 

But though he begged his daily bread, 

His fortune I would share!” 





Tower’ been blessed with so happy an ending, less interest 





deterred, pious, penurious soul! by the expense. So says 


that, faithless as Henry Tudor too often was, he remem- 
bered one faithful follower, who suffered for and was true 


When the wars of the Roses came to an end, Sir Henry found 
that he had served for something better than moonshine in water 
(which his taunting tormentor had told him was all his faithful 
services would brin him]; being made a Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber, a Knight Banneret, Master of the Jewel House, Treasurer 


| 
'of the King’s Chamber, and a Privy Councillor; rich enough to 


buy Allington Castle, one of the noblest piles in Kent; where 
Lady Wyat, his wife, put the Abbot of Bexley in the stocks for 
taking liberties with one of his maids. 


No wonder then that 
Long as Wyat’s old halls stood, 
On gable, teway, wall, 
A quaint device, in sculptured stone, 
Was visible to all; 
A shield, whereon were prison bars, 
aL cunning fingers wrought, 
With Puss in front, and in her mouth 
A Pigeon newly caught! 


Had all the legends connected with ‘Her Majesty’s 


would be felt in the hoary old structure than is now its lot 
to excite, 





**Peter Little and the Lucky Sixpence,’ and other stories. 


‘if I can provide any, will you promise to dress it 
may well enough,’ said he, the keeper, ‘you are 


very animated strain, we quote the result of this inter-| 


| 


intellect fell, not to appease the outraged laws of his native 
land, but to gratify the cupidity of England’s pusillanimous 
king and Spain’s vengeful ruler. Nobly does our author 
sum up the result of this dastardly sacrifice : 


Yet the victory was not to Spain. A higher power than man’s 
directs the course of a nation’s life; the death of a hero is not 
failure; for the martyr’s blood is stronger than a thousand 
swords. The day of Raleigh’s death was the day of a new Eng- 
lish birth. . Eliot was not the only youth of ardent soul who 
stood by the scaffold in Palace Yard to note the matchless spirit 
in which the martyr met his fate, and walk away from that 


solemnity—a new man. 


Surely the reception which the public has already 
accorded to ‘Her Majesty's Tower’ will induce Mr Dixon 
to favour us, ere long, with the complement to what he has 
already written. The Tower did not cease to be historical, 
or to flow with the blood of heroes—some of them, it may 
be like many who had gone before, most mistaken heroes— 
with the exit of James Stuart’s victim. Mr Dixon may have 
done enough for fame, but he has to achieve yet more to 
satisfy those who know what he is still capable of. 

There was an unfortunate error in the third paragraph 
of our notice of this book, in last week’s number, wherein 
for “ fails to note,” read “ fails not to note.” 





Vicissitudes of Families. By Sir Bernard Burke, 0.B. 
Ulster King-of-Arms. Longmans. 


A new and compact edition, “revised, remodelled, and 
in many parts re-written,” of a work that has been some 
time before the public. “Ido hope,” writes the author, 
that I am not too presumptuous in the pleasing anticipa- 
tion that these ‘ Vicissitudes’ may attract and interest my 
readers, and turn their hearts to the sorrows and sufferings 
of those who have fallen, oft not deservedly, from high 
estate and dazzling glory into utter misery and oblivion.” 
There cannot be a doubt that the author will realise to the 





And the lovers of poetic justice will be glad to know’ 





Hardwicke, Piccadilly, 





full this “pleasing anticipation ;” for his work contains 
as many examples of strange adventure and capricious fate 


‘as would suffice to render even a story of romance 


intensely interesting and pathetic. : 

It is difficult, however, to select, for purposes of illus- 
tration, even a few of the more illustrious families alluded 
to ; over whom the tempests of ages have swept so curiously 
that we scarcely know which we should marvel at the most 
—the sudden obliteration of a great man’s name, or the 
resurrection from his ruins of another greater than himself. 
For example: if we look back only so far as 1637, we 
find the great grandson of Margaret Plantagenet—herself — 
the daughter and heiress of George, Duke of Clarence— 
following the cobbler’s craft at Newport, a little town in 
Shropshire. Again, among the lineal descendants of 
Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent and son of Edward L, 
we find a butcher and a toll-bar keeper ; the first of whom 
died in 1855, and the latter in 1846. While, from the 
fifth son of Edward III. sprang (somewhat remotely) Mr 
Stephen James Penny, late Sexton of St George’s, Hanover 
Square, who merged the sword and sceptre in the spade 
and pickaxe. at 

In Scotland—the author has remarked—national, civil, 
and religious strife, and that chivalrie devotion to the 
house of Stuart which wrecked, and even obliterated, 
scores of families, have produced “ vicissitudes ” esealy 
remarkable with any that we know of in England. Anne, 
Duchess of Hamilton, during the Usurpation, was at one 
time so reduced in circumstances as to be dependent for 
her daily maintenance on the industry of a young companion 
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and friend, Miss Maxwell, who supported herself and her! We may ventare, however, to take exception to this final 


mistress by the produce of her needle. When better times 
restored the Duchess to her fortune, she presented her 
reserver with the gift of Craignethan Castle ; which, after 
Miss Maxwell’s marri 

the respectable Scottish family of Hay of Craignethan. 

But extravagance, as well as politics, has contributed its 

quota to the roll of Scotch vicissitudes. Urquhart, Laird 


of Burdsyard, a scion of the famous house of Urquhart of | 


Cromarty, being necessitated by his prodigality to sell his 
estates, sank lower and lower in the depths of misery; 
until he returned at last a wandering beggar, to the house 


to Mr Hay, gave designation to’ 


statement. Prince Charles Edward, known in history as 
the Pretender, left a son behind him legitimately born, 
and at the present day there are several lineal descendants 
of James II., who, however, are not of royal birth upon the 
maternal side. 

The fortunes of the Cromwells; of the Dukes of 
Buckingham—Staffords and Villierses; of the O’Neills, 
Seaforths, Mackworths, and Doddingtons; of the Con- 
yers, the Shakespeares, the Cheslyns, and the Wrays 


of Ard; and many other families of renown, are traced | 


in the earlier part of these ‘Vicissitudes;’ while, 
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and grasp of ‘mind of the man who may fairly be said to 
have made his country, and raised it to so important a 
position in the eyes of the world. 


In his youth the Prince of Saxe-Coburg was present, beside the 
Emperor Alexander, at the meeting at Erfurt ; he conversed with 
Napoleon I. ; he was received on terms of intimacy by the Em- 
press Josephine and Queen Hortensia. He became afterwards 
one of the chief movers in the delivery of Germany; in 1818 he 
was with Frederick William III., and backed the efforts of the 
illustrious Stein and the vigorous Scharnhorst. In 1815 he took 
part in the Congress of Vienna. Then, what a brilliant prospect 
opened before him, when, in the following year, he married the 
| heiress to the throne of Great Britain! He was connected with 
| the greater part of the sovereign houses, and, during half a sontaey 

e 





that once was his own, to ask for alms. John, Earl of further on, we find most interesting chapters on the was consulted by the most eminent statesmen. He was successively 


Traquair, cousin and courtier of King James II., begged’ 


his bread, on more than one occasion, in the streets of 
Edinburgh : “I gave him a noble,” says Frazer of Kirk- 
hill, ‘‘and he received the piece of money from my hand 
as thankfully as the poorest supplicant.” 

In Ireland, where violent political convulsions have 

frequently disorganised society, we should naturally have 
expected to find “a series of the most striking vicissitudes ;’’ 
nor is there, says our author, scarcely a family or a seat 
throughout the country that has not shared deeply in these 
feverish changes and calamities. But it must be specially 
borne in mind by those who search for Irish “ vicissitudes,” 
that an Irish peerage is really no sort of indication of the 
royal or noble blood of Ireland; the Milesian races, as a 
tule—the real representatives of the ancient Reguli— 
having found their way into the German, Austrian, Italian, 
or Spanish military service ; while their territories are to- 
day enjoyed by the descendants of Henry the Second’s 
Barons, of the courtiers of Elizabeth and James, of the 
soldiers of Oliver Cromwell, or of the troopers of William 
III, The number of those who still retain the bulk of the 
estates and properties of the aboriginal royal races is very 
small indeed ; Kavanagh of Borris, in the county of Carlow, 
male representative of MacMurrough, King of Leinster ; 
and Lord O'Neill, of Shanes Castle, heir-general of the 
Kings of Ulster, being almost the only two. It is in the 
records of the war departments of foreign countries that 
search must be made for the heirs and representatives of 
those to whom the lands of the Celtic princes of Ireland 
would have fallen by inheritance. And the simple expla- 
nation of this anomaly is as follows: that whereas the 
English nobility, under persecution, have generally suc- 
cumbed to a lower position in their native land, the Irish 
have immediately seized the sword, as the only honourable 
weapon left to prostrate fortunes, and rushed into fight to 
create a new renown. Thus, in England, we often discover 
that the yeomanry are the hereditary representatives of 
the ancient possessors of the soil; for during the wars of 
the Roses, when noble houses and noble races fell to pieces 
day by day, it was a common thing for the sufferers to 
settle down as labourers on the very land which once 
they owned. But the Irish gentleman, under the Stuart 
or the Tudor, when the battle was over, and the property 
lost, almost invariably sought distinction and adventure 
in the service of a foreign prince. 

It was not in the farmhouses of Munster, or the pasture lands 
of Meath, thatan O'Neill, an O’Donnell, a FitzGerald, an O'Connor, 
an O’Reilly, or a De Lacy contented himself to abide: the con- 
ery armies of Europe were only too eager to receive the 
exiled Irish soldier ; and in the camp of Wallenstein, at the courts 
of Paris, —— and Vienna, or in the bey sanctuary of Rome, 
the gallant and devoted Irish refugees found welcome and honour. 

Of all the vicissitudes that have attended English 
families, none are more remarkable than those of the house 
of Neville; “the greatest and last of the old Norman 
chivalry—kinglier in pride, in state, and possessions, and in 
renown, than the king himself.” But with the “ Rising of 
the North”’ came their total and irretrievable destruction. 
The great Earl of Westmoreland “was left neither penny 
nor halfpenny ;” and his issue were dependent on their 
sovereign’s favour for even the pittance that staved off 
actual want. 

Of the royal Stuarts our author observes, “The right 
line terminated with the late Cardinal York, in 1807,” 

Sprung originally from a Norman ancestor, Alan, Lord of 
Oswestry, in Shropshire. . . . James I. suffered eighteen years’ 
captivity in the Tower of London, and was at last murdered by 
his uncle, Walter, Earl of Athol, at Perth. James IL., his son, 
fell at the early age of 29, at the siege of Roxburgh Castle. . . . 
James IIL, thrown into prison by his rebellious subjects, was 
assassinated by the confederate nobility. . . . The hereditary 
mischance of his race attended the fourth James to Flodden, 
where he perished, despite of all warning, with the flower of Scot- 
tish chivalry. His son, James V., broken-hearted at the rout of 
Solway Moss . . . took to his bed, and never rose from it again. 
Just before he breathed his last news came that the Queen had 
pres birth to a daughter. “ Farewell,” exclaimed pathetically the 

ying monarch, “farewell to Scotland's crown! It came with a 
lass and it will part with a lass. Woe’s me! woe’s me!” The 
child, thus born at the moment almost of her father’s death, was 
the beautiful and ill-fated Mary Stuart, who, after nineteen years 
of captivity, was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle ; and her grand- 
son, the royal martyr, Charles I., perished in like manner on the 
scaffold. Charles’s son, James II., forfeited the proudest crown 
in Christendom ; and his son’s attempt to regain it brought only 
death and destruction to the gallant and Sate. men that ventured 
life and fortune in the cause, and involved his heir, “ Bonn 
Prince Charlie,” in perils almost incredible. . . . Cardinal York 
was the second son of the old “ Chevalier,” and was born at Rome, 
26th March, 1725. - + + After Culloden’s fatal contest, exchanging 
the sword for a priest’s stole, he was made a cardinal b Pope 
Benedict XIV... . For a while he subsisted on the produce of 
some silver plate, which he had rescued from the ruin of his 

rivation and poverty rm upon him... . 


property i but soon 
IIT. gave orders that a pension o 2,000. should be re- 
intimation that an 
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origin and lapse of “ Titles ; 
baronets; on the Imperial House of Bonaparte ; and on a 
score of separate histories, each one of which, compressed 


fill a volume. Nor are the narratives dryly given, or 
simply outlined with the names and dates, and chief vicis- 
situdes of family fortune. Wherever a piquant anecdote 
can be made to illustrate the author's theme, we find as 
much of life and pleasantry as would be thought sufficient 
to make even a novel bright and vigorous; and when it is 
added that the stories are every one of them true, what 


Indeed, this latest edition of an originally excellent work 
is one that no library of moderate pretension should be 
without. 

For example, in the chapter on “the Smythes of Ashton 
Court” we have the amusing story of the trial of the 
pseudo “ Sir Richard Smythe,” as it actually took place jn 
Court, with the detail, so original and yet so clumsy, of the 
elaborate fraud. Under the title of the “ House that Jack 
built,” we have a homely but whimsical tale of vicissitudes 
in common life; and in the chapter headed “ Testamentary 
Eccentricities ’’ are recorded specimens of various kinds of 
wills, containing startling revelations of the secret lives of 
those who made them : 


Of misers, who walked in rags and died like paupers, leaving 
countless stores to relatives they scarcely knew; of fathers, who 
have cut off with a shilling innocent or repentant sons; and of 
false philanthropists who have devoted to works of charity the 
wages of iniquity. There, too, is the will of the old lord who 
endeavoured to coerce the crown in the disposal of titles of 
honour; of the wealthy general, of a more democratic turn of 
mind, who stipulated that any one of his daughters who married 
a peer should forfeit her share of riches ; and of the learned judge 
who disinherited his daughter in case she married an Irishman, and 
especially an Irish lord. Then there is the Twickenham gentle- 
man’s testamentary injunction couched in flowing verse ; and the 
will of the Swiss refugee, who tied up his fortune in the vain hope 
that it might accumulate to millions upon millions. 


In addition to various examples of eccentric testaments 
given under this branch of the author’s subject—such, for 
instance, as the wills of Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P., of 
Norton Hall; of James Wood, draper and banker, at 
Gloucester; of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough; and of 
Peter Thellusson, of almost recent notoriety,—we have 
illustrations of average monetary virtues or vices judiciously 
interwoven with the threads of narrative; some valuable 
correspondence, such as that of Queen Hortense and her 
son, the present Emperor Napoleon ; and the explanation 
of certain titles, offices, and dignities, which are extinct in 
the present generation. Add to these very interesting 
matters an easy, graceful style, and the absence of any 
flattery or vulgar worship of great people, and we may 
venture to express the opinion that the interest derived by 
the author from the compilation of his work—“ beguil- 
ing,” as he tells us, “many a wearisome hour,”—will be 
shared by every reader, without any sense of fatigue. 





Memoir of Leopold I., King of the Belgians. By 
Théodore Juste. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. 
In Two Volumes. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 


At the present time singular interest must be attached 
to any new facts connected with the life of the first King 
of the Belgians. The man whom Europe and America 
were wont to call the “ Nestor of Kings,” and whose coun- 
sels and wisdom have played such an important part in 
European politics, during the first portion of the present 
century, is united to us in England by no ordinary ties, 


presented to us so very lately in her Majesty’s work, ‘The 
Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort,’ 
gave us some insight into the life of this extraordinary 
man, and showed us with how just an affection he was 
regarded by our own Royal family. The _ interesting 
memoir of M. Juste gives us fresh details of the various. 
complications and conflicting circumstances which affected 
the life of this popular Sovereign. Just now, when the 
memory, 
broken the life of his affectionate wife, the Empress 
Charlotte, we turn to the pages which detail the most 


Prince for whom our Court is at this moment in mourning, | 
it is natural that we should peruse with increased interest. 


destined to fill. 





The letters of her uncle, Leopold, to our Queen Victoria, | 


into half a dozen pages, might easily have been made to Canning, Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, and the 


more need be said to vindicate the merit of the book ? | 


| 
| 





important passages in the life of her father, and while Eng- | Wurtemburg, 
land pays its tribute of regret for the death of the young no 


| departure from London. The prince was present at 4 m 
ball. g 


the stirring life of the grandfather who first assumed the | met 
throne which it was hoped that the poor boy might be , they gave him was very friendly. 


> on landless lords and brother-in-law of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, and 


son-in-law of George IV., King of England, and of Louis Philip, 
King of the French. He was uncle of Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain, and of Donna Maria II., Queen of Portugal. George 


rincipal leaders of the Whigs courted and liked him. The Wel- 
esleys, the Duke of Wellington at their head, showed the highest 
regard for him. He had mixed with Prince Talleyrand, Prince 
Metternich, Baron Humboldt, and the other diplomatists of the 
Congress of 1815. He knew intimately the principal statesmen of 
the monarchy of July, Casimir Périer, Molé, Guizot, and Thiers. 
Finally, need I recal the deference which Napoleon III. openly 
professed for the illustrious King of the Belgians? “ By his 
wisdom,” said he, ‘and by his lofty intellect, he placed himself 
in the first rank of European sovereigns.” 


M. Juste is altogether a charming guide and companion. 
He takes us by the hand and fascinates us with the beauty of 
the young Prince Leopold, and tells us how Jupiter was the 
character which fell to his lot when the deities of Olympus 
were being cast in some Court theatricals. He paints him 
as the enthusiast of nature in his happy villa in the Alps, 
or alighting from his carriage and communicating his 
spirits and his fervour to those around him. He describes 
the simplicity of his life at Brussels and Lecken and 
Ardenne, his regularity and diligence in State affairs, 
his studiousness, and his passion for literature of every 
kind. He inspires us with admiration for the young 
warrior and his bravery in the campaign under the Russian 
Emperor Alexander, penetrating with the armies of the 
coalition into Saxony, and on the plains of Leipzig fighting 
that desperate battle against the French, which is classed 
by M. Juste among the “ fights of giants.” Again, in scenes 
better known to us we seem to see the future King of the 
Belgians. We can almost picture him with his tiny income 
of 4001. a year, in his humble lodgings in High street, 
Marylebone, when the Prince came over to England to 
woo and win the only daughter of that “first gentleman 
in Europe,’ whom we know as George IV., and also as the 
text of one of Mr Thackeray’s bitterest, and at the same 
time most brilliant satires. But here perhaps M. Juste may 
be allowed to speak for himself : 


Charlotte, the only child of the unhappy marriage, was in 1814 
in her nineteenth year. She was not only heiress to the crown of 
Great Britain ; she was possessed of unusual beauty, a cultivated 
mind, and an energetic spirit. 

Amongst the aspirants for her hand, the Prince Regent had 
favoured the pretensions of the Prince of Orange, son of William 
I., originally sovereign-prince of the United Provinces, and after- 
wards King of the Netherlands. Such a union might well 
commend itself to certain statesmen, and even to a portion of the 
public. But the Princess Charlotte declared that she would 
decide only according to the dictates of her heart. Prince 
Leopold of Saxe vobass was presented at Carlton House, and he 
became her choice. She distinguished him before all, though he 
was then neither powerful nor even rich. He lived not in a 

alace, but on the second floor of a meanish-looking house in 
igh street, Marylebone. Such were the quarters assigned to 
him by the Russian Ambassador,Count Lieven, who had to find 
lodgings for the Emperor Alexander’s Staff. 
ing Leopold’s own description is said to be as follows: “I for- 
got to mention a subject which has been talked of as a proof of 
the great poverty of Prince Leopold when he was in England in 
1814. He came with the Emperor Alexander, and as long as the 
emperor remained himself in England, the eee of the persons 
who had come with him were paid by him. T e Russian ambas- 
sador, Count Lieven, had the charge of locating the suite ; and as 
they lived in Harley street, they lodged the people near it, and 
had taken a rather indifferent lodging for Prince Leopold in High 
street, Marylebone. The prince had nothing to do with the choice 
of that lodging, and as soon as the emperor had left, he lodged 
himself in Stratford place, in a house where General Count 
Beroldingen, the Wurtemburg Minister, lodged, and where he 
remained till he left London. He might have explained these 
things before, but he had not ge og it worth while.” (“ Early 
Years of the Prince Consort,” p. 386.) 

The Princess Charlotte formally refused the future heir to the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and took refuge with her mother. 
Great was the Regent’s irritation against his daughter and Prince 
Leopold, but the majority of the public were in favour of the 

rince. He likewise found ya amongst the ministers ; the 
ellesleys and Lord Castlereagh were for him; and in the royal 
family the Duke of Kent and the Duke and Duchess of York 
showed themselves equally well disposed towards him. A cotem- 
porary says that the exterior of Prince Leopold had in it some- 
thing which could not fail to prepossess the English in his favour. 
“His manly air,” he adds, “his expressive face, on which were 





| written modesty and meg = his —— ees — 
i jl | affectation or pretension, all seemed to tell of qualities periectly 
unhappy death of the Emperor Maximilian is fresh in our , in harmony with English taste.” pate i, 

and we are conscious of the sorrow which has| After the departure of the Emperor of Russia, Prince Leopold 


still prolonged his stay in England. He left his humble apart- 
ments in Marylebone, and went to lodge in Stratford place, in 
the House where General Count Beroldingen, Minister of 
lived. The Regent, who had been convinced that 
dishonourable intrigue had been plotted, had softened towards 
Leopold, and received him quite graciously on the eve = 
ifice 

iven at Carlton house to conclude the season ; and he there 

nearly all the members of the royal family, and the reception 


We follow him on to his marriage and his popularity in 


Threading, as we do, in the company of M. Juste, the England, see his sorrow on the death of his young wife a 
mazes of the intricate period of history in which Leopold I. year after their marriage, and are surprised to find him on 
distinguished himself as much by his courage as his states- the death of the Duke of Kent, taking care of and pro- 
manship, we haye ample means of judging of the power viding for the maintenance of the household of the Duchess 
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and her orphan—our Queen Victoria. We notice him 
coming “out of Buckingham Palace by a private gate, 
and “ plunging into the heart of the city with an umbrella 
under his arm like a simple citizen.” These are of course 
merely personal matters of interest. The best proof of the 
manliness of his character is perhaps shown in his conduct 
towards Queen Caroline. He here acted as no one but a 
conscientious and upright man would have acted. Twice 
he visited the Queen at Brandenburgh House, and twice he 
naturally incurred the severest displeasure of George IV., 
which was only alleviated by the interference of the Duke 
of York, and by a craving on the part of the King after 
those vulgar details of the visit, which such a “ fine gen- 
tleman” should hardly have inquired into, particularly 
from Leopold. Leopold had nothing to gain and everything 
to lose from these visits, in a purely personal point of view. 
The goodwill of the King’ of England was of vast impor- 
tance to him. His action was not due to the vulgar motive 
of pleasing the English people, or to the reaction in the 
feelings of the Lords. His motive was afar purer and 
higher one, ‘“ How could he quite abandon the mother of 
Princess Charlotte, who loved her so dearly ?”” Those were 
his own words, This was the feeling which alone actuated 
him. Who can say—notwithstanding the King’s displea- 
sure, that such conduct on the part of a guest as it were 
in England, was not at once noble and dignified? The 
author of these memoirs gives at some length an account, 
liberally interspersed with authentic documents and des- 
patches, of the famous Fortress Convention, which places 
before us in a forcible light the power of Leopold in poli- 
tics at this early period of his reign, the weakness and 
vacillation of Louis Philippe, and the vigorous determina- 
tion of Lord Palmerston. The following language in a 
despatch from Lord Palmerston to General Goblet, would, 
we imagine, be considered somewhat unusual in the Foreign 
Office of the present day : 
“Goodwood, December the 22nd, 1831. 

‘“* My dear General,—I have just received your letter of to-day, 
together with the paper which I restore to you. I entreat you to 
dispense with my giving you an opinion on the ground or form of 
& proceeding which I forewarn you can have no result. I have 
too much respect for the king your master and the king I have 
the honour to serve to make it possible I could ever consent to 
yield to the insolent tone the French Government has judged it 

roper to assume on the subject of these fortresses. Prince 
alleyrand and General Sébastiani must learn that they are no 
longer the instruments of the imperious wishes of a Napoleon; 
and it is necessary also that Louis Philip should know that the 
peer of Valmy and Jemmapes cannot serve as a bugbear to all 
urope, 

“ Te would be ill consulting the interests of King Leopold to 
alter a single letter of the Convention, and I expect you with your 
ratification at the place of meeting on Saturday, without troubling 
ourselves with the flourishes of Talleyrand and Sébastiani, which 
I cannot help stigmatising as unseemly and unworthy. 

“ Yours, 
“* PALMERSTON.” 

The account of the Spanish marriages, which M. Juste 
gives us, is not altogether the most satisfactory portion of 
his book. In most of the political questions on which he 
touches the author relies chiefly for interest on the various 
letters and memoranda and despatches to which he seems 
to have had free access. Nothing, however, could be 
better than the tone and enthusiasm of the book when it 
touches upon the purely domestic side of the King’s life, 
particularly as far as it affects the national feeling of 
love for Leopold, which is painted with extraordinary 
power, and is evidently a work of love. That the 
Belgians never regretted their choice, is proved by 
the brilliant demonstration which was made on the 25th 
anniversary of the King’s reign, when, strange to say, the 
very same man, M. de Gerlache, formerly President of the 
Congress who, in the name of the people, had requested 
Leopold to ascend the throne, was in a position to thank 
him, in the name of the people, for having performed all 
his promises, and surpassed the hopes of his warmest 

rers, 


On the 2lst of July, 1856, Leopold I., having on either side the 
Duke de Brabant and the Count de Flandre, and accompanied by 
a brilliant staff, advanced on horseback, through the surging 
masses of the people who shook the air with their shouts, towards 
the triumphal arch, where he was awaited by the burgomaster of 
Brussels, followed by the aldermen and common councilmen. At 
this same spot the keys of the capital of the new kingdom had 
been presented to him five and-twenty years before. After re- 
plying in a voice full of emotion to the patriotic address of the 

urgomaster, Leopold entered Brussels, to traverse the triumphal 
course he had followed in 1831. The popular joy was deep and 
loud; and a radiant sun illumined, as it had twenty-five years 
before, the grandeur of the spectacle. At one o'clock Leopold 
arrived at the spot where, on the 21st of July, 1831, he had taken 
the constitutional oath. There, on the steps of St James’s church, 
he was awaited by the surviving members of the congress which 
had elected him king, and at their head M. de Gerlache, former 
president of that famous assembly, the very same who, after ad- 
ministering the oath to Prince  teonerit had said to him, “ Sir, 
ascend the throne.” On nearing this noble band of patriots, the 
king could not conceal his emotion. He uncovered, and all the 
spectators followed his example, whilst the cheers were hushed 
for a moment, for all wished to hear the words which the president 
of the congress of 1831 was about to address to the sovereign 
who had succeeded in consolidating Belgian independence. The 
eloquent spokesman of his old colleagues expressed himself in 
the following terms: 


“ Sir, twenty-five years ago, in this very place, on this ve day, 
the Belgian congress, in the name of the nation, took of your 
Majesty the oath ‘to observe the constitution and the laws of the 

gian people, and to maintain the national independence.’ They 
who were then witnesses of this solemn undertaking come hither 
to-day to affirm, in the face of heaven, that your Majesty has per- 
formed all those promises and surpassed all our hopes. And the 
nation, one and all, sir, comes hither to join in our affirmation. It 
comes to bear witness that, during these twenty five years of 
Sovereignty, its king has never violated a single one of its laws, 
lifted a finger against a single one of its liberties, or given legiti- 


mate cause of complaint to a single one of its fellow-citizens. 
Here, all dissensions disappear; here, we are all of one accord, 
we have all but one and the same heart in which to enshrine one 
common love for our king and our fatherland! 

“ Amidst the commotions which have shaken so many govern- 
ments, Belgium has remained faithful to her prince and the insti- 
tutions she created for herself. This sort of phenomenon, rare 
as it is in our age, can be explained only by the happy harmony 
existing between king and people, cemented by their common 
respect for sworn faith and for the national constitution. A con- 
stitution which satisfies a people greedy of liberty, and so deeply 
in love with it as to bear it with all its inevitable inconveniences ; 
an intelligent, religious, and moral people, who, remembering the 
past, ask only that they may live in peace under the protection of 
their own laws; a prince, so wise, so able, so full of conciliation, 
that amidst divergence of opinion he has been able to win the 
esteem and respect of all, both in Belgium and abroad—such, sir, 
is the coneurrence of providential circumstances which has pre- 
served and consolidated this new state, and which has rendered it 
peaceful, prosperous, and we dare to hope (and it is our dearest 
wish) stable for ever and ever! 

“ History, sir, some day, after recalling our ancient national 
glories, will have some brilliant pages to dedicate to the founda- 
tion of this kingdom and to the reign of Leopold I., a reign so 
much the more fertile in instruction, in that God, whilst visibly 
protecting Belgium, has not spared her her days of trial. 

“Tt is for history to recall to mind, what we may be barely per- 
mitted to allude to here; it is for history to speak of the impetus 
given to mental activity in all careers, science, arts, and litera- 
ture; and of the rapid development of industry which has caused 
a transformation, so to speak, in this nation whose restoration to 
itself dates scarcely a quarter of a century back. 

“ Sir, the members of the National Congress are deeply moved 
and touched by the delicate and kindly feeling which has brought 

ou again to this very spot where we received your Majesty so 
ong ago, in the midst of that old band of ardent, devoted, and 
courageous patriots who laid the first foundations of our social 
fabric, who made Belgium what we see it, and who instituted the 
assemblies and the powers which govern it. 

“Your presence here, sir, recalls to us the memory of that 

t day of July, 1831, to which no demonstration could do 
ustice, when hearts overflowing with joy and hope hailed in 
eopold I. the dawning of a new Belgium, at last awakened after 
two long centuries of slumbering under the dominion of the 
foreigner. The same acclamations await him to-day in every one 
of our towns, for the idea of this festival is entirely popular; yes, 
indeed, sir, it is the voice of the whole people who feel the need 
of expressing their gratitude to him, who, under God, has most 
contributed to render them happy. ; 

“It only remains for us now, sir, to give thanks in the country’s 
name to Heaven, praying at the same time for a prolongation for 
years to come of your Majesty’s precious life and glorious reign. 
that you may more and more assure our country’s future, and 
serve as counsellor, example, and guide to those young princes, 
genuine children of Belgium, who will one day be called upon to 
continue the wise and noble traditions of the great reign of 
Leopold I.” 

The death of the poor old King, and the agonising suffer 
ings which preceded it, are hardly yet matters of history. 
They must be still alive in all our memories, together with 
many of the facts and circumstances in the latter portion 
of the Memoirs. Much of the matter which M. Théodore 
Juste has collected is, however, new to us ; and in giving us 
a thoroughly readable and interesting book, he has increased 
our admiration for a man whose name and fame must last, 
and whose glory will increase, as Belgium each year becomes 
the nearer and dearer friend of England. 

Mr Black, the English translator, has, on the whole, 
performed his part of the work creditably, but he would 
have been wise had he omitted what he calls the “ Trans- 
lator’s Preface,’ which is characterised by a certain affecta- 
tion and flippancy which does not accord with the solid 
and genial tone of M. Juste’s work. The novel feature Mr 
Black has introduced into his translation of Anglicizing 
everything down to proper names and the names of news- 
papers, on whith he seems to pride himself, is hardly a 
recommendation. Besides, Mr Black breaks down at the 
outset. He owns that he is unable to grapple with 
“ chargé d'affaires,” “ fétes” [why should he #] “ enclaires” 
and droits d’aubaine et de détraction, and yet he worries 
us with Louis Philip, Mary Antoinetta, and Mary 
Amelia. On the whole we would rather Mr Black had 
given himself a little less trouble in working out his 
hobby, and given his readers credit for a little more 
common sense. 





MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


The Fortnightly Review concludes its article on the 
“Suez Canal,” and gives, under the head “Necker and 
Calonne,” a sketch of French politics in the two years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the Revolution. Judging by the 
first four chapters, “The Woman of Business”’ is rather 
weak. The criticism of Mr Anthony Trollope’s novels is 
fair and just ; he is blamed for his choice of subjects, but 
it is admitted that he works them out skilfully. 

The Contemporary Review, in criticising Charles Dickens, 
argues that his genius is not dramatic, but melodramatic , 
he is admirable in the sketching of his characters, but 
they too frequently set probability at defiance. Professor 
Bonamy Price explains and elaborates his position that 
“the Church of England is an institution created by the 
law, and it is nothing else whatever.” In another article 
Stillingfleet’s ‘ Irenicum ” is discussed. The eighth paper 
on Christian Art is devoted to the “ Poetry of Landscape.” 

Hardwicke’s Science Gossip has a characteristic chapter 
on “English Plant Names,” maintaining that the local 
names of our wildlings are seldom without meaning. It also 
gives interesting accounts of Ianthina and of the Sistein. 

The Register and Magazine of Biography is a new 
claimant for public patronage, taking up a department of 
literature that has been abandoned by the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Though its contents may not be for the moment 
very attractive or amusing, they are of solid interest ; 





and will be found valuable for reference, It seems pecu- 





liarly adapted for the transmission of news worth remem- 
bering to our friends abroad.or in the colonies. It gives 
an interesting memoir of Principal Forbes ; biographical 
notices of persons recently deceased, a Register of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, and of Wills and Administrations. 

Putnam's we welcome from New York as one of the 
most solid, sensible, and comprehensive of magazines. It 
includes many subjects of interest, offering, in this 
number, travels full of adventure in North-Eastern Asia, 
among the Koraks ; a pleasing memoir of Hans Christian 
Anderssen ; two papers about us English and our institu- 
tions, fairly and justly written ; beside a very good supply 
of fiction, commencing its second year with a new novel 
entitled ‘To-day,’ which promises well ; some pretty poetry ; 
and several articles on American topics—especially one on 
the “ Literature of the Coming Controversy,” which ought 
to be read by every one who relies for arguments on the 
subject upon American controversial works; though it 
fathers on the American and Foreign Christian Union some 
books which that society never acknowledged. The illus- 
trations, too, are of a superior stamp. 

Good Words is, of our own cheap magazines, the best 
illustrated. The sketches in the “Connaught Cotter” are 
capital, and the Editor's Indian Journey to Bombay is 
well illustrated by the woodcuts. The Bishop of Oxford’s 
hero this month is “ Elisha.” 

Bible Animals. This publication is instructive, and will, 
when completed, form a valuable volume. 

Beeton’s Great Book of Poetry is a reprint of some almost, 
if not quite, forgotten morsels of English verse. 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Biography is printed in too small 
a type, and the portraits are mere caricatures. So useful 
and comprehensive a work should be presented in a more 
acceptable form. 

Cassell’s Popular Educator contains a great mass of 
information, but we cannot pass over the bad drawing in 
the View of the Round Church of the Temple. 

Colburn’s New Monthly gives the first chapters of a 
new tale of domestic life, by the Editor. The “ Poli- 
tical Summary ” discusses the affairs of all the world, con- 
sequently it will prove interesting to those people, and 
they are a numerous class, who like to know what is going 
on everywhere, without being at much trouble in searching 
for their information. ‘The Island of Formosa”’ is the 
subject of an interesting article. 

Tinsley’s has a pleasant article on “ Hunting in the 
Western Shires.” ‘“ Whited Sepulchres” is severe, but 
true. Mrs Cashel Hoey’s excellent novel, “A House of 
Cards,’’ is becoming deeply interesting. , 

London Society is a good number. The sketch of Mr 
Gladstone is well written. ‘ Valentines” are treated his- 
torically, poetically, and romantically. The illustrations to 
the “ Paper on Pantomimes”’ are very well done, There 
is also an article on the “‘ Westminster Play.” “M or N”’ 
is as yet, rather unpleasant ; but the “ Piccadilly Papers,”’ 
treating of American and other Travels, Byron, and earnest 
Literature, are very interesting. 

The Argosy has, besides a continuation of the Editress’ 
tale, ‘Roland Yorke,” four good stories, complete, which 
we deem a great merit. A Memoir of Cervantes, with the 
creation of Don Quixote uncommonly well told; some 
very fair poetry; and an account of the Earthquake in 
California, complete a good number of this very readable 
magazine. 

The Quiver is up to a good average; we need say no 
more after our last month’s observations. 

The monthly number of Once a Week comprises much 
interesting matter. “Table Talk’ gives us notes of men 
and things which might furnish material sufficient to 
establish the reputation of a “ diner-out,” who, oppressed 
by that faculty called by the French “U’esprit de Vescalier,” 
supplements a tardy wit by the exercise of a retentive 
memory. There is a most entertaining paper, too, on the 
fashion in which the Portuguese are instructed in the 
English language. We shall take care to amuse our readers 
by quotation of extracts. here and there, in ‘‘ another place, 
as they say in Parliament. Mr Dallas has done much to 
improve the character of this popular periodical in respect 
of matter ; but we must take exception to the style of illus- 
tration, and above all, Messrs Bradbury and Evans, to the 
repulsive, if distinctive, wrapper. It is a flaring caricature 
of that red and yellow abomination known as a bandana 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Reform it altogether.” t 

Kettledrum is incorporated with Woman's World, and 
addresses itself chiefly to the fair sex. It gives Professor 
Mason’s Lecture at the Opening of the Second Session of 
the Edinburgh Ladies’ Educational Association. 
The Victoria is chiefly occupied with Female Education, 
arguing the question of the Examination for Women, as 
well as pointing out some of the defects in the present 
system of feminine teaching, and urging the necessity for 
improvement in the training of girls, whatever their station. 
It pays a tribute of well-merited praise to the Female 
School of Art. There is also a translation from Madame 
d’Istria’s work, giving an interesting sketch of Belgian 
women in former times, and of their position in our own 
day. 
The Boy's Own may please the boys, but we have some 
doubt whether they will not vote the ‘‘ Golden Americas” 
too to read. It s»ems to us that “Alf Ringbolt ” is too 
coarsely sensational to be good for them. 

Good Words for the Young will claim the attention of 
those young folks who begin to find Awnt Judy almost too 
childish for them, a crisis which cannot, in the course of 





nature, fail to arise, 
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THE THEATRICAL EXAMINER. 


ST GEORGE’S THEATRE. 


“An Amateur Representation by the Members of the 
Belhus Dramatic Corps,” the of which are to be 
«“ devoted to a fund for building a lifeboat,’ took place at 
this theatre on Tuesday evening. Public comment on 

rformances of this description is so generally characterised 
y fulsome flattery and condescending praise, that it is 
no easy matter for the critic to obtain credit for sincerity 
in recording a favourable opinion. In this instance, how- 
ever, we can have no hesitation in expressing an approval 
endorsed by the verdict of such an audience as was 
assembled on the occasion. The brains and beauty of 
London were largely represented, and we should be in a 
small minority indeed did we cavil at the entertainment 
provided for us. Under False Colours, a drama in three 
acts, written by Mrs A. 0. Steele, would, as here repre- 
sented, achieve, on the public stage, a success sufficient to 
fill the coffers of any man fortunate enough to secure 
the right of introducing it to the notice of the multitude. 

The story is, in brief, one of rivalry, treachery, jealousy, 
explanation, and reconciliation. Isabel Graham (Lady 
Barrett Lennard), compromised by the indiscretion of a 
precocious attachment to Captain Maxwell (Mr A. Mon- 
tagu, alias ), gives, in more mature judgment, her 
heart and hand to Sir Miles Vavasour (Mr CO. Collette). 
The resentment of the discarded lover, who is as uncom- 
promising a scoundrel as ever entered a drawing-room, finds 
expression in systematic persecution of the wife, while, as 
a brother officer, he maintains intimate relations with the 
husband. The latter, surprising Lady Vavasour in the 
perusal of old love letters from Maxwell, acts with -a 

recipitation which would shatter the nerves of Sir James 

ilde, and, even denying her access to her sick child, forth- 
with determines on separation. Ultimately, after an interval 
of two years, the rejected lover, ruined by gaming, and 
vacillating between the chances of retrieval and suicide, 
writes a letter,—exonerating the lady,—which being duly 
brought to light, leads up to the eclaircissement and the 
restoration of the faithful wife and loving mother. These 
materials obviously afford scope for the development of 
much passion and pathos, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that Mrs Steele has made the best use of her design. In 
relief to the more serious elements of the play, we have 
a faithful groom, Robert Blogg (Sir Thomas Barrett 
Lennard), and a pert and pertinacious maid (Mrs A. C. 
Steele), who assist, each in their degree, in the consumma- 
tion of the defired end, and, of course, come to a proper 
understanding on their own account, 

These may appear to be very simple elements for a three 
act play; but there is not a word thrown away, not a 
scene that could be spared, nor a situation that passes the 
limits of the most delicate susceptibilities treading on very 
“delicate ground.” 

We will speak of the several players in their proper 
order. Lady Barrett Lennard threw herself passionately 
into the character she represented, and in the scene that 
brings back her child to her arms, displayed a power 
suggestive of the Leah of Miss Bateman. The fair 
authoress, if she were not an accomplished gentlewoman, 
would make an incomparable lady’s maid. Mr CO. Collette, 
Mr Montagu, and Mr Arthur a’Beckett (who, by the way, 
in his character of mutual friend gave us a portrait of the 
Prince of Wales so flattering as to make. us wish—well, 
never mind what !) each and all supplied an example worthy 
of study by those professional actors who play gentlemen 
before the public. Sir Thomas Lennard provoked the 

desire that, if he were not your friend, he might be your 
m. As for his son, Master R. FFynes Barrett 
nnard, he is simply and emphatically a great big darling. 

The play was followed by Dance’s well-known farce of 
Petticoat Government, in which the performers, the Hon. 








Mrs E. C. Petrie, Miss B. Petrie, Mr A. Iverson, Captain 


George (#), Mr I. Humphreys, and Mr Prinsep, acquitted 
themselves to admiration and without a blame. 

The band, conducted by Mr Dan Godfrey, was, it is 
almost unnecessary to note, excellent. 

Good luck to the Lifeboat! Let us have some more 
similarly procured. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Now that the season for Pantomime is drawing to a 
close, we would give a word of warning to those who have 
not yet seen Puss in Boots. It is no disparagement to 
other efforts in the same direction to say that, as far as our 
recollection reaches, none can bear comparison with this, 
From the opening scene of the “ Beehive ” to the brilliant 
apotheosis of Cupid, introductory to the advent of Harle- 
quin, it is one dazzling spectacle tempered by taste. The 
dresses are splendid, the scenery is beautiful, and the 
crowded corps de ballet admirably organised; the music 
provokes involuntary Terpsichorean efforts under the seats 
all over the house; and the curtain falls on eyes blinded 
by splendour—but, like Oliver Twist, “ asking for more.” 
Where everything is excellent it is difficult to specify par- 
ticular scenes ; but the attraction above all is the Watteau 
grouping and daneing. Contrast this with other represen- 
tations of a like description, and match it—if you can. 
Ps nue this brief comment bear the complexion of tran- 

ndental praise, we can only say—* j 
os anak earth y say— Go, and judge for 


ST GEORGE'S HALL. 

The “Royal Original Christy's Minstrels” made their 
appearance, for the first time since 1862, in this capacious 
building, on Thursday last. The entertainment provided 
for a crowded audience was so varied, and—owing to com- 
pliance with the obnoxious practice of repeated encores—so 
rotracted, that it was late before we escaped into the rain. 
t is not easy to specialise particular performances where all 
was good. Pathetic ballad, delicate part-singing, banjo and 
bones, succeeded each other with untiring rapidity. Every 
manner of voice, from the deepest basso up to an almost 
painfully high-pitched alto, found its representative. Broad 
fun and touching melody alternately provoked mirth and 
emotion with confounding prodigality. We cannot refrain 
from mention of Mr Pollock’s performance on the harp, 
which was exceptionally good. The National Anthem was 
received upstanding, with loyalty and enthusiasm, and the 
promise of the opening night will, we have no doubt, be 
confirmed by the approval of the general public. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Under favour of Mr Telbin, the prince of scenic artists, 
we have had an opportunity of inspecting the progress 
made in the rebuilding of this splendid theatre. Accord- 
ing to the terms of contract the structure will be available 
for use at the end of March, and the busy bees engaged 
upon it continue their labours until the late hour of 
nine p.m. Much, of course, remains to be done, but 
enough has already been accomplished to give material for 
a fair judgment of the plan. The main walls of the old 
house—destroyed by fire in 1867—remain standing ; the 
area is therefore exactly the same as before ; but the new 
stage gains fifteen feet in depth at the expense of the pit 
stalls, and boxes. The proscenium has a breadth of forty 
feet, leaving ample space for the work behind the scenes. 
Four rows of “ flies,” reaching up to a dizzy height, provide 
for the working of stage machinery, and the flooring of the 
stage itself is 80 contrived as to be capable of elevation or 
depression to the extent of fourteen feet or more. Built of 
stone, the passages and staircases provide against the perils 
of conflagration; and the old tank, which withstood the 
shock of ruin at the time of the fire, is to be restored to its 
place, with, we should hope, improved means of making it 
available in case of need. In lieu of the obstructive, though 
ornamental, central chandelier, the house is to be illumi- 
nated by star-lights, after the manner of St James’s Hall ; 
affording a more evenly diffused and becoming light. The 
subject chosen for the “drop scene,” cleverly drawn and 
well advanced, is “‘Apollo and the Muses,” the work of 
Mr Telbin. Out of evil cometh good, and much as we 
deplored the destruction of the old building, associated with 
so many memories of exquisite music—old favourites who 
have yielded to the inexorable influence of time, and beau- 
tiful faces that no rebuilding can restore to their pristine 
loveliness—we shall look forward to the resurrection of 
this Temple of Song with cordial and confident hopes 
of enjoying within its walls renewed sensations of unfor- 
gotten pleasure. 








MUSIC. 


A BATCH OF BALLADS. | 


Lost. (Verloren.) Written by the Honourable Mrs George 
Clifford. Composed by Jules Benedict. Duff and 
Stewart. 

The name of Benedict is a sufficient guarantee for merit ; 
and of this we have, in the very beautiful song before us, a 
salient example. Losing nothing of his usual wealth of 
/ harmony, the composer has successfully aimed at a simpli- 
\city of accompaniment and symphony which will attract 
‘many drawing-room admirers who would be deterred by 
‘more elaborate instrumentation from attempting to render 
‘the music. Confined within the limits of ordinary voices, 
the song is certain to be greatly admired by all those whose 
musical taste has not been fatally vitiated by too much 
indulgence in the performance of such trash as usually 
passes under the name of “ English Ballads.” The words, 
which we presume to be adapted from the German, are 
simple and flow smoothly. 


Who has not heard of Claribel? There are probably 
few amateurs in England whose collection of songs does 
not comprise several of her compositions; and although 
it must be confessed that an established popularity gave 
currency to many ballads that owed their circulation merely 
to the name, and not to intrinsic deserving, still she has 
given to the world so much that merits preservation, that 
the untimely death of the gifted musician will be widely 
regretted by those who had no acquaintance with the 
amiable and accomplished lady. A new song, written 
and composed by her, entitled “ Children’s Voices,” has just 
been published by Boosey and Co. The circumstances will, 
perhaps, justify quotation of the words which, though not 
otherwise remarkable, now bear a peculiar tone of solemnity : 


On a still September day, passing down a quiet street 
Heard I voices all the way ! children’s walneal clear and sweet ; 


By the church’s open door, wistfully I lingered long, 

While my heart so sad and sore, joined the children’s holy song. 
Kyrie Eleison! Christe Eleison ! 

Comforted I went away, richer for that simple strain ! 

Many a uight and many a day, heard that melody again! 

And through years to come | know | shall hear it evermore 








The music is simple and pathetic, and the “Kyrie” 
delicately harmonised for three voices. 

Robin Redbreast, by the same composer, does not pass 
beyond the limits of commonplace. 

Hurrah for the King, by E. Bevignani (Boosey and Co.), 
is just one of those dashing songs that Mr Santley knows 
how to make his own, as he has done this; and that alone 
is enough to vouch for merit and to ensure popularity. 

The Kindly Stars. By Willem Ooenen, Novello, 

Ewer, and Co. 

The words of Ludwig Tieck, done into English by Mr 
John Oxenford, are wedded to music of the ultra-German 
school. The accompaniment is rich, full, and varied, but 
not very easy to play, except by careful executants, A 
baritone who can play tricks with his upper G will find 
the song very effective. 

My rg Ship. By Joseph Barnby. Novello, Ewer, 

and Co. 

This song is not up to the mark as regards either words 
or music ; and would seem, to judge by the errors it con- 
tains, to have been passed through the press with unusual 
carelessness. 

The Grass beneath the Snow. Oomposed by Frank de 

Fonblanque. Dimoline, Bristol. 

A thoughtful and musician-like song, elegant in its sim- 
plicity, in an easy key, set to some pretty verses, and very 
well suited to show off to advantage a good contralto. The 
only fault we find with it is that the theme at times is too 
sombre for the words to which it is linked, 

Apprenticed ! Metzler and Co. 

Miss Jean Ingelow’s pretty verses from “ Songs of the 
Night-watches,” are very prettily set to music by Miss M. 
Lindsay (Mrs T. W. Bliss). The air and accompaniment 
are alike smooth, simple, and quaint ; and the illustrated 
title-page is exceptionally good. This ballad is above the 
mark, and will be popular wherever it may be heard. 





The Song of Miriam (Mirjams Sieges-Gesang). By 
Franz Schubert. (Op. 136.) Novello, Ewer. and Oo. 
This Cantata (for soprano with chorus) was among the 
latest of this great writer’s compositions. It was first per- 
formed in Vienna in March, 1828, a few months before he 
died. It is pervaded by a tone of fervour and enthusiasm 
appropriate to the subject; the majestic strains of each 
theme suggest comparison with Handel, but the elabo- 
rate harmonization and bold transitions bear the distinct 
impress of Schubert’s peculiar genius. It seems strange 
that until lately we should have remained so comparatively 
ignorant of the scope of this great man’s great works. 
Forty years have elapsed since he rested from his labours ; 
and, while thousands have heard and sung the “ Addio,” 
the “ Wanderer,” and many other of his exquisite lyrics, 
there are few who can boast of intimate acquaintance with 
his innumerable works of higher pretension. The “ Popular 
Concerts” have done much to enlighten us on this head ; 
but a great deal more remains to be done, and Messrs. 
Novello and Ewer are rendering good service in publishing 
such an admirable and attractive composition as “The Song 

of Miriam ” as means to that end. 





Eweter Hall for February (Metzler and Oo.) is a capital 
shilling’s-worth. Virginia Gabriel's “ Brighter Hours” 
stands first in order of place, and perhaps also of merit. 
** Devotion ” is an easy but effective melody for the piano, by 
Berthold Tours. A hymn by G. B. Allen, called “ God is 
love ” is agreeably harmonised ; and Mr A. Leaf’s “ Chris- 
tian Warriors” is a spirited song. ‘Sunday Evenings at 
the Harmonium,” arranged by Rimbault, on themes from 
Himmel, Hesse, and Nauman, worthily completes the 
number. 





An ingenious invention, patented by Mr Orawford as 
“The Bell Pianoforte,” has been submitted to our notice 
by Messrs Cramer, of Regent Street. In form it is an 
oblong box, not much larger than a gun-case, and there- 
fore perfectly portable. The keys are precisely those of an 
ordinary piano, and the sound is produced by the striking 
of the hammers against a range of slips of steel of graduated 
length and thickness, The tone of the instrument is not, 
of course, equal to that produced by wires, but it is not by 
any means deficient in musical quality. The advantages 
aimed at are a portability which renders it available for use 
on board ship, or even as part of personal baggage ; a per- 
fect immunity from the effects of extreme climates ; and, 
lastly, cheapness. Many a settler in the backwoods of 
America or the Australian gold-fields, where common pianos 
are not, would be glad to hear old familiar strains of home 
music through the medium here afforded. In large schools, 
too, restricted by considerations both of expense and house- 
room to a very limited number of pianos, this compact 
little musical-box, ranging from four to six octaves, would 
afford opportunity for an amount of simultaneous practice 
from which heaven defend our ears. 





InrerestTinG Discovery.—The excavations of the Temple 
of Bacchus at Athens are just now attracting the attention of 
antiquaries. M. Piot, a French atc mere writes from that 
city that he has just discovered the remains (trunk and head) 
of a colossal Faun. His letter is accompanied by a photograph 
and by precise indications of the proportions of the statue. 
What renders this discovery the more interesting is that M. 
de Longperier, after comparison of the measures oo by M. 
Piot, has found that the proportions and forms of the Faun 





As I heard it soft and low by the church's open door. 





Kyrie Eleison! Christe Eleison! 


are just those of the four caryatides in the Louvre, These 
last were known to come from the Villa Albani, but the 
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place of their first origin had not been ascertained ; the fifth 
is at the museum at Stockholm. There is now every reason 
to suppose that it is the sixth of these statues which has now 
been discovered, and that it formed, with others, the monu- 
mental decoration of the Athenian Theatre consecrated to 


Bacchus.—Erpress. 

Petition oF Mrs Lixcoty.—The following petition has 
been presented to the United States Senate : “To the Hon- 
ourable Vice-President of the United States.—Sir,—I here- 
with most respectfully present to the honourable Senate of 
the United States an application fora pension. I ama widow 
of a President of the United States, whose life was sacrificed 
in his country’s service, That sad calamity has greatly im- 
paired my health, and by the advice of my physician I have 
come over to Germany to try the mineral waters, and during 
the winter to go to Italy; but my financial means do not 
permit me to take advantage of the urgent advice given me. 
nor can I live in a style becoming the widow of the chief 
magistrate of a great nation, although I live as economically 
aslcan. In consideration of the great services my deeply 
lamented husband has rendered to the United States and of 
the fearful loss I have sustained by his untimely death—his 
martyrdom, I may say—I respectfully submit to your hon. 
ourable body this petition, hoping that an early pension may 
be granted me, so that I may have less pecuniary cares. | 
remain, most respectfully, Mrs A.Lincotn. Frankfort, Ger- 
many.” The petition was ,referred to the committee on 


pensions. 





MR REVERDY JOHNSON AT GLASGOW. 


On Wednesday evening last Mr Johnson was entertained 
at a banquet at the Corporation Hall, Glasgow, the Lord 
Provost presiding. The city members and many of the lead- 
ing citizens were present. In replying to the toast of his health, 
proposed by the Lord Provost, Mr Johnson referred to the 
negotiations with reference to the Alabama, and, in conclu- 
sion, said the principle upon which, these conventions were 
negotiated, if earnestly observed, will prevent ras d future 
difficulty between us ; or, if followed as an example by the 
other nations of the world, will prevent any difficulty among 
the nations of the world from ripening into a conflict of arms 
at any future time, and peace, blissful, happy, heavenly 
peace, must be the fate of the world at large. Do not fora 
moment believe, gentlemen, that my Government—or that 
I would have been their representative upon any other 
conditions than that, my Government sent me here for the 
purpose of demanding anything of your Government which 
would in the slightest degree interfere with your legitimate 
rights, or trench a hair’s-breadth upon the honour of Eng- 

nd. 





THE ACTION BY A SISTER OF MERCY. 
SAURIN v. STAR AND KENNEDY. 


of this remarkable case was resumed on 
Monday last, before the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench and a special jury. It was the fifth day of the trial, 
and the same intense interest was manifested as on former 
days. The Solicitor-General, Mr Digby Seymour, Q.C., and 
Mr Willes were counsel for the plaintiff, Mr Hawkins, 
Q.C., Mr Mellish, Q.C., and Mr Charles Russell for the 
defendants. 

The examination of the plaintiff was concluded on Mon- 
day, after lasting three days and a half. Mrs Saurin, 
the plaintiff's mother, was then examined, and stated the 
difficulty she had had in seeing her daughter while she 
was in the convents in England. Mrs Saurin was at first 
very unwilling that her daughter should become a professed 
nun, but she saw little reason to repent havi iven her 
e>nsent while Miss Saurin remained in Ireland. r Saurin, 
the plaintiffs father, and Father Matthews, her uncle, were 
also examined. 

Another long day was passed on Tuesday, hearing evidence 
confirmatory of the plaintiff's statements. In the course 
of the proceedings Mr Hawkins, who appeared for the de- 
feudants, told the Solicitor General that all the nuns of 
the convent in question should be produced. In addressing 
the jury for the defence, Mr wkins, after comment- 
ing on the extraordinary history which had been placed 
before them, contended that the plaintiff having entered 
into the convent with the full knowledge of the obliga- 
tions that devolved upon her, she did not strictly observe 
them, and that so far from the defendants having acted harsh 
or cruel to her they had done nothing more than strictly carry 
out, as they were bound to do. the discipline of the establish- 
ment, and throughout the whole of this prolonged inquiry 
you will not find any matter alleged against them that was 
not warranted by the rules and done honestly and faithfully 
by the defendants, in the discharge of their duty. By the 
rule of obedience seniority does not exempt any sister from 
domestic duties, or the visiting of the sick, and that is a rule 
which is with rigid exactness most rigorously enforced. She 
remained on terms of friendship with the superior and the 
rest of the community until 1861, but from that time until 
May, 1866, when she quitted the institution, there was an 
entire alteration in the relations between them. It is utterly 
and wickedly false that in 1860 she was called upon by Mrs 
Star to divulge what passed between the plaintiff and the 
priest in the confessional, and it cannot be true, because no 

ood Catholic ever heard of the revelations of the confessional. 

ilence is rigorously imposed on the priest, and the penitent 
kept it a secret ; but it is strange Mrs Star never asked her 

revious to 1860. The fact is, the plaintiff is untitted for the 
ifé of austerity she has selected, and she has mistaken her 
vocation. I shall prove that the plaintiff broke the vow of 
poverty by taking a book belonging to Mrs Star, called the 

Devotion of Jesus,’ and secreting it in a cabinet under some 
clothes in her cell, and on its being discovered she said she 
had found the book. She was reproved for it, and it was 
thought there was an end of the matter. She was also in the 
habit of habitually breaking the rules by eating between 
meals, which was considened a great scandal by the com- 
munity, He denied that she had been kept in the convent 
against her will. In conclusion he said : I am afraid, gentle- 
men, the case must oceupy a considerable time longer, but I 
know you will not begrudge the time in order to fathom this 
matter, The question of damages—the amount if for a 


The hearin 


million pounds—will affect the defendants nothing. They 
have nothing to lose. A ; 

On Wednesday, at the opening of the proceedings, Mr 
Hawkins called the attention of the Lord Chief Justice to an 
article in one of Tuesday’s papers, which he considered was 
calculated to prejudice the defendant’s case. Mrs Star, 
the defendant, was then examined at great length, and 
entered into the details of Miss Saurin’s alleged misbe- 
haviour. During her evidence, respecting a number of 
trifling faults of Miss Saurin, the Lord C ief Justice ap- 
pealed to the learned counsel not to waste time by further 
pursuing the inquiry into what he characterised as mere “ stuff 
and idle talk,” but to get on with the more material parts of 
the case. Other of Mrs Starr’s evidence had reference 
to Miss Saurin’s irregularities in the use of tea, candles, soap, 
unripe fruit, and bread and butter. 

The examination of Mrs Star was resumed on Thursday 
morning, and detailed with wearisome minuteness the various 
improprieties of which Miss Saurin had been at various times 
guilty. Mrs Starr was under examination the whole day, 

Yesterday morning Mrs Star was again placed in the wit- 
ness-box, and her examination was resumed by Mr Charles 
Russell. The gist of her evidence was to deny entirely the 
statements of Miss Saurin as to the ill-treatment she had 
complained of. The cross-examination of the defendant was 
then begun by the Solicitor-General, and lasted until the 


Court adjourned, 
ELECTION PETITIONS. 

Braprorp.—Notice was left at the Rule Office, Common 
Pleas, on Monday, of an intention to withdraw the second 
petition against Mr Forster. 

CuELTENHAM.—This case terminated on Wednesday. Mr 
Baron Martin declared that the election was as fair and honest 
as had ever taken place; that Mr Samuelson was duly 
elected ; and that the costs must follow the event. 

Greevnock.—The case for the defence was opened yesterday 
by Mr Lancaster. i 7. 

LoxpoypErRy.—The judgment on this petition has been 
given. Mr Dowse, the Liberal sitting member, is declared 
duly elected. The question of costs is reserved. er 

Penryy.—An order has been made that the petition in 
this case is to be heard at Falmouth instead of Penryn, as 
convenient for the parties. 

Sratypripce.—The petitioner’s case closed on Thursday 
night, and Mr Leresche proceeded with the defence yester- 
day. 
Tamwooms —This inquiry is expected to close to-day. 
The publican Radford, who attempted suicide on Wednes- 
day, is recovering. 

Taunton.—The petition against the return of Mr Barclay, 
the Liberal member for this borough, has been withdrawn, 
but that against Mr Serjeant Cox, the Conservative member, 
will be proceeded with. 

Wa.iinerorp.— The trial of the — against the return 
of Mr Vickers was concluded at Wallingford on Saturday 
last. Mr Justice Blackburn decided that no cases of bribery 
were proved, and, after reviewing the evidence of treating, 
said he had come to the conclusion that there had been no 
corrupt practices, and that Mr Vickers was duly elected. 

WEsTMINSTER.—The inquiry into this petition commenced 
yesterday, at ten o'clock, in the Westminster Sessions Court, 
before Mr Baron Martin. Mr Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., 
opened the case. The petition is that of Mr James Beale, who 
Domes Mr Smith with being guilty, through his agents, of 
bribery and treating. 

Wick.—This petition, lodged against the return of Mr 
George Loch, M.P., is set down for hearing on the 15th 
inst. The Scotsman hears that there is a likelihood of its 
being withdrawn. 








The following days have been appointed for the hear- 
ing of the petitions named: Coventry, Feb. -15, Justice 
Willes ; Gloucester, Feb. 18, Baron Martin ; Bodmin, Feb. 
20, Justice Willes ; Bridgwater, Feb. 23, Justice Blackburn ; 
Salford, Feb. 24, Baron Martin; Penryn, Feb. 24, Baron 
Martin ; Wigan, March 2, Baron Martin; Hull, March 4, 
Justice Willes ; Taunton, March 2, Justice Blackburn ; 
Beverley, March 8, Justice Willes; Hereford, March 9, 
Justice Blackburn; Blackburn, March 11, Justice Black- 
burn ; King’s Lynn, March 15, Baron Martin ; Oldham, 
March 15, Baron Martin; Preston, March 22, Justice 
Blackburn. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The deaths registered in London during the week were 1,631. 
Tt was the fifth week of the year, and the average number of 
deaths for that week is, with a correction for increase of 
population, 1,637. The deaths in the present return approxi- 
mate closely to the estimated amount, and are less by 106 
than the number recorded in the preceding week. 

The deaths from zymotic diseases were 290, the corrected 
average number being 351. Nine deaths from small-pox, 1 
from measles, 45 from scarlet fever, 3 from diphtheria, 64 from 
whooping-cough, 15 from typhus fever, 36 from enteric fever, 
12 from simple continued fever, and 9 from diarrhea, were 
as tigen 

he mortality from scarlet fever continues to decline, the 
numbers recorded in the last three weeks being 64, 53, 45. 
In the week which ended 1¥th September the deaths were 74, 
in the following week they rose to 101, and during the suc- 
ceeding sixteen weeks 1,596 cases were recorded. 
A comparison of the deaths from fever with those recorded 
in the preceding week shows a decrease of 6 on the total 
number, a decrease of 9 deaths from typhus fever, an in- 
crease of 6 from enteric fever, and a decrease of 3 from 
simple continued fever. 
A blacksmith, aged 66 years, was found dead on the 18th 
January, from “ continued fever, accelerated by removal to 
fever hospital in a cab.” Post mort. (Inquest.) The wife 
of a labourer, aged 32 years, was found dead on the 25th 
January, from “typhus, accelerated by being removed to 
fever hospital ina cab.” Post mort. (Inquest.) The deaths 
from fever and other otic diseases would be considerably 
diminished if public chides were not vsed to convey infected 
persons ; under the present system they become the means 


of eae mal disease among persons who would otherwise 





escape the y. 


METROPOLITAN PAUPERISM. 


_ The following is a return of the number of paupers om. 
sive of lunatics in asylums and vagrants) on the last day of 
the ene wok of January, 1869, and total of corresponding 
week in 8: 





























Paupers, 
Unions and ‘I y: 
Pea hy ool Indoor, ré Outdoor Total. ae 
marked*), Adults Chil- 5th 7 
and Adults, dren Week n 
Chil- under Jan., Tora 
West Distaior, dren. 16. 1869. im 1868, 
Kensington* . . 1,009 1,749 1,619 4377 4,062 
Fulham . . . 425 1,239 939 2.603 2281 
Paddington* , 499 990 669 2158 1,885 
Chelsea* - 607 1,026 913 2,636 2,598 
St George, Hanover 
square* ° - 791 984 825 2600 2,741 
St Margaret and St 
John* , » - 1,198 1,894 1,594 4,591 5,853 
Westminster . . 1,257 9il 691 2,859 2,472 
Total of the West 
District . 5871 8793 7,160 21,824 21,892 
Norra District. 
St Marylebone* 2,337 2,960 1,840 7,187 6,401 
Hampstead* 185 146 78 409 418 
St Pancras* . 2,204 4,452 8477 10,133 10,026 
Islington* 910 2,228 1,845 4,983 5,763 
Hackney ° - 8 8,009 8,544 7,331 7,321 
Total of the North 
District - 6414 12,795 10,784 29,993 29,929 
Centrav District. 
St Giles and St 
George, Blooms- 
bury* . ‘ e 941 717 794 2,452 2,948 
Strand , . - 1,078 777 472 2,327 8,772 
Holborn , ° ° 634 1,156 1,066 2 856 8,509 
Clerkenwell . ° 785 1,143 801 2,729 8,298 
St Luke’s* - 1,043 1,292 1,142 8,477 8,939 
East London . - 856 1,136 891 2,883 3,040 
West London. 595 700 544 1,839 1,987 
City of London . 1,111 1,233 699 8,043 8,238 
Total of the Central 
District 7,043 8,154 6,409 21,606 25,781 
East District, 
Shoreditch* 1,469 2,102 1.888 5,459 6,058 
Bethnal Green* 1,628 1 358 1,531 4.517 5,861 
Whitechapel . 1,345 1,444 1,903 4,692 5,076 
StGeorge inthe East® 1,245 1,662 1,717 4,624 4,607 
Stepney. . . 1,099 1,801 1,766 4,666 6,396 
Mile-end OldTown* 624 1.350 1,181 8,155 3,773 
Poplar . . . 1,044 3.232 3,191 7,467 9,626 
otal of the East 
District . 8454 12,949 13,177 34,580 41,397 
Sovuta District. 
St Saviour’s, South- 
wark . ¢ - 662 749 726 2,037 2,210 
St Olave’s, Southwark 476 459 522 1,457 1,851 
Bermondsey * o> Tl 550 74 2,005 2,104 
St George's, South- 
wark* . . - 718 1,448 1,608 8,764 4,309 
Newington® . - 998 1,588 1,582 4,168 4,434 
Lambeth* - 1,710 3,090 8,946 8,746 9,280 
Wandsworth & Clap- 
ham , ‘ - 975 1,849 1,605 4,429 4,900 
Camberwell* ,. - 989 1,733 1,785 4,457 4,470 
Rotherhithe® . - 206 667 544 1,497 1,473 
Greenwich . - 1,658 3,099 2,839 7,496 9,778 
Woolwich . _=- 2,401 2,136 4,587 — 
Lewisham ‘ - 832 683 456 1471 2,488 
Total of the South 
District . - 9,340 18,316 18408 46,064 46,797 
Total of Metropolis 37,122 61,007 65,938 154,067 165,746 
TOTAL PAUPERISM OF METROPOLIS. 
Population in 1861 - 2,802,000. 
Number of Paupers. 
‘Indoor. Outdoor. Total. 
Fifth week of January, 1869 + 87,122 - 116,945 - 164,067 
Fifth week of January, 1868 - 37,480 - 128,266 - 165746 
Fifth week of January, 1867 - 34811 - 134,088 - 168,899 
Fifth week of January, 1866 - 32,436 - 74,938 - 107,374 


Freperick Porpy, Statistical Department, 
Poor-Law Board, Feb. 10, 1869. 


Helos of the Week, 


Home Notes. 


Mr Charles Bell, M.P. for the City of London, and one of 
the partrers of the firm of Thomson, Bonar, aud Co., died 
on Tuesday last, at the age of 64. 

A disastrous collision oceurred off the Lizard, on reer | 
last, between the frigate-»bip Calcutta and the Prussian ba 
Emma, which resulied in the immediate sinking of the latter 
versel and the lors of seventeen lives. . 

The adjudication of the Smith’s Prizes at Cambridge was 
as follows: 1. Ds. Elliott, St Jobn’s; 2. Ds. Hartog, 
Trinity ; thus reversing the order in the list for the Mathe- 
matical Tripos, in which Mr Hartog was Senior Wrangler. 
The Queen has been pleased to confer the honour of 
Knighthood on William Milbourne James, Esq., a Vice- 
Chancellor.— Gazette. ; f 
Mr Ayrton’s Election Committee will dine together in 
celebration of bis return at the head of the poll on the 17th 
inst., at the London Tavern. 
Lord Claude John Hamilton is spoken of as the probable 
Tory candidate for Dublin. . 

he usual annual meeting of Bishops previous to the a 
ing of Convocation was held on Tuesday morning at Lambeth 
Palace, under the presidency of Archbishop Tait. 
Since the committal of the prisoner Sheward for trial, 
and indeed since his removal to Norwich, he has become 
very taciturn, and has not given the slightest additional clue 
to the murder so strangely confessed by him at the Lambeth 
Police Court early in January. In fact, he is evidently 
determined now tostruggle for existence. He will be brought 
to trial at Norwich about the 26th or 27th of March. 
On Tuesday evening about 400 gentlemen dined together 
at the Publie Hall, Croydon, to celebrate the formation of 
an Electoral Reform Association in that town. ‘The hall was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion, and the gallery was 
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‘th ladies. Mr F. 8. Sargood, President of the 
ee alk in the chair ; supported by Lord Houghton, 
Lord Stratheden, Mr C. Buxton, M.P., Mr J. Hinde Palmer, 
M.P., Mr Onslow, M.P., and others. : 

We (Daily News) understacd that the Lord Chancellor is 
engaged in preparing a comprehensive measure for the reform 
of the Law of Bankruptcy. ‘ 

The Council of the Incorporated Law Society have pub- 
lished a powerful statement on the suggested change of the 
site of the new Law Courts, which the Council strenuously 
resist. ‘ 

The Prime Warden and the Wardens of the Worshipful 
Company of the Fishmongers gave a grand court banquet 
on Tuesday evening to the Bishops, The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was to have been the chief guest, but a sudden 
death in his family prevented his promised appearance. The 

uests included the Archbishop of York, the r= 
oar ee Oxtord, Hereford, Ely, and Peterborough, rd 
Bury, M.P., &e. 

The banquet to be given at Newcastle to Mr Reverdy 
Johnson is fixed for Easter Tuesday. . 

The Commissariat Department of the Army will cease to 
exist as a separate establishment after the Ist of April. 
Thirty of the present staff of officers are placed on half-pay 
from that date.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Severn, from Welshpool to Bridgnorth, rose several 
feet during Tuesday night, and the country is submerged for 
miles along its course. Large quantities of sheep are reported 
to have been drowned. , 

The Birmingham borough magistrates, at a meeting on 
Tuesday morning, adopted an important memorial, praying 
the Government to introduce a Bill — into the House 
of Commons, taking away from the Excise the function of 
licensing beerhouses, and vesting the power in the magistrates 
of the boroughs and counties. 

We are happy to be able to give a somewhat more favour- 
able account of the Bishop of Salisbury. The symptoms 
from which his lordship has been suffering have during the 
last week continued gradually to improve, and though his 
progress is but slow, his medical attendants are satisfied. _ 

The Earl Granville’s full-dress banquet on Monday will 
be given to upwards of forty political friends, including all 
the peers connected with the Government. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone’s banquet on Monday 
evening will be a full-dress entertainment, and will include 
the mover and seconder of the address, and all the members 
holding official appointments in the House of Commons. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday by Mr Bedford on the 
body of the young man who shot himself in St James’s Park 
on Sunday morning last. The body was identified as that of 
a clerk in the City. The jury returned a verdict of “ tem- 
porary insanity.” , 

The consecration of Dr Wordsworth to the see of Lincoln, 
of Dr Hatchard to the see of Mauritius, and of Dr Turner to 
the see of Grafton and Armidale, will take place in West- 
minster Abbey on the 24th of February. 

The Pall Mall Gazette states that Baron Rothschild (whose 
health is much better) will be pnt in nomination for the seat 
in Parliament vacant by the death of Mr Bell. 

Mr Richard Stuart Lane and Mr James Childs, two of the 
late directors of the Merchants’ Company (Limited), were 
again examined yesterday, before the Lord Mayor, at the 
Mansion House, on a charge of conspiring to defraud the 
public by issuing a call eircular, containing a statement false 
to their knowledge. The case was again adjourned. 

Mr Lander, the new bass, who made so successful a débat 
in Judas Maccabeus on the 3rd inst., will make his second 
appearanee in the National Choral Soviety’s performance of 

lijah on Wednesday next. 

Un Thursday an inquest was held on the body of Mr Stephen- 
son, the book-m»ker, who committed suicide, on Tuesday 
morning last. Tue Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Suicide 
while in a state of temporary insanity.” 


France. 

be France of Tuesday eveni»g contains an article headed 
** Count Bismarck’s Secret Service Funds,” wherein it ener- 
getically endeavours to refute statements made in a recent 
speech by Count Bismarck, and an article in the Vorth Ger- 
man Gazette. La France concludes as follows: “Count 
Bismarck is very badly served by his language, and still worse 
by his journals.” 

La France and I’ Etendard deny the rumour that Genera! 
Dix has been recalled. 

La Public declares the alleged manifesto of Queen Isa- 
bella published by the journals to be apocryphal. 

A denial is also given t> the rumour that the French 
Consul at Alexandria would be recalled. Senor Olozaga left 
for Madrid on Tuesday last. 

The Marquis de Moustier’s funeral took place on Monday 
last, at St Clotilde, and was attended by Lord Lyons and the 
members of the Corps Diplomatique, and most of the 
Ministers. 

The Constitutionnel of Wednesday last criticisess everely 
the article on the subventions said to have been paid by 
Prussia to the French Press, and which recently appeared in 
the North German Gazette. It says: ‘It is impossible that 


Count Bismarck could have inspired the article referred to, )T 


since he it was who asserted in open Parliament that he had 
never paid a single thaler to subsidise the French Press. 
The article in the North German Gazette cannot well be 
regarded as the expression of a political thought, but merely 
as the result of a diseased imagination.” 

The Oficial Journal of Wednesday evening says: “ The 
Zaimis Uabinet appears to have decided to accept the declara- 
tion of the Contereace. Count Charles Walewski, who was 
to have taken the Messageries mail steamer at Syria, will 
doubiless be the bearer of the Greek Government’s reply. 

The Etendard denies rumours published by some journals 
that Prince de la Tour d’Auvergue had been summoned to 
Paris, and that M. Berthemy had been appointed Ambassador 
at Constantinople. 

It is reported that M. de Walewski left Athens cn Mon- 
day last. 

Italy. 


On Sunday last, at a quarter to i 
earthquake were "felt at ete ety me be ray 


houses was visibly shake a 
irom south sally p, and the oscillation was apparently 
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The Correspondance Italienne of the 8th inst. denies the 
report that negotiations are being carried oa for the establish- 
ment of a Pontifical Nuaociature in the North German 
Confederation. , 

The Nazione of the 12th inst. says the assertion that the 
Minister of Finance has conclude a financial operation with 
various foreign capitalists with the object of suppressing the 
forced currency is premature. p 

The Nazione ot yesterday says the assertion that the 
Minister of Finance has concluded a financial operation with 
various foreign capitalists, with the object of suppressing the 
forced currency, is premature. 


Prussia. 

The semi-official Provincial Correspondence of Wednesday 
evening says: ‘The Greek reply to the declaration of the 
Conference has not yet been delivered. Nevertheless, even 
as the causes for uneasiness in reference to the great Turkish 
difficulty have been removed, so also may all the statements 
and reports of other European complications now threatening 
be regarded as entirely without foundation. 


Denmark. 

In Wednesday’s sitting of the Folkething the motion for 
the appointment of a Committee of Investigation into the 
circumstances attending the surrender of Alsen came on for 
discussion. The Prevident of the Ministry stated that the 
removal of Colonel Myhre was not attributable to his con- 
duct on that occasion. The House thereupon passed to the 
order of the day, and the discussion of the question is at 
an end. 

Greece. : ; 

The constitution of the Zaimis Cabinet is officially 
announced to be as follows: M. Zaimis, President and 
Minister of the Interior; Scarlate Soutzos, Minister of 
War; M. Avierino, Minister of Finance; M. Petzalis, 
Minister of Justice ; M. Saravas, Minister of Public Wor- 
ship; M. Tringheta, Minister of Marine; M. Theodore 
Delyanni, Foreign Affairs. The programme of the Cabinet 
is the acceptance of the declaration of the Conference which 
is about to be signed. 

The programme of the new Ministry explains the present 
situation of affairs, and dwells upon the difficulties with 
which they have to contend. The Ministry declare their ad- 
herence to the protocol of the Conference, and announce that 
a new general election to the Chambers will be necessary. 

Count Walewski, carrying the adhesion of the Greek 
Government to the proiocol of the Conference, left on the 
8th inst., on his return to Paris. 

Spain. 

The court-martial appointed to try the persons accused of 
complicity in the assassination at Burgos has condemned one 
of the prisoners to death, but the Provisional Government 
has ordered the execution to be suspended. It is believed 
that the sentence of death, both in this case and in the case 
of the other prisoners, will be commuted to penal servitude. 

It is intended to suppress the Ministry of the Colonies in 
the next Budget. This and the other economies effected or 
contemplated by Government will exceed 250,000,000 reals. 

At a numerously-attended meeting of deputies held here 
on Wednesday, the majority proposed that Senor Nicolas 
Rivero should be chosen President of the Constituent Cortes. 
No indication was given as to the wishes of the Provisional 
Government in the matter. 

Twenty-eight Carlists, who were preparing to cross the 
Spanish frontier, have been arrested and interaed in Bayonne. 

Military pronuaciamientos are reported from Portugal in 
favour of an Iberian Union. This, added to bad news 
from Cuba, has produced great excitement in Madrid. 

Senor Olozaga has had a confereace with Marshal Serrano 
and Senor Rivero and now will return immediately to Paris, 
where his presence as ambassador is required. 

A rumour is current that Senor Becvara will be Mayor of 
Madrid if Senor Rivero be elected President of the Chamber. 

The opening of the Constituent Cortes took place on 
Thursday with great ceremony. An immense crowd assem- 
bled, and troops of the garrison and the National Guard 
lined the approaches to the Palace of the Cortes. The 
balconies of the houses were hung with drapery. Tne mem- 
bers of the Provisionai Government were loudly cheered on 
their arrival. Marshal Serrano, President of the Provisional 
Government, opened the Session with a speech, in which he 
said: “The nations of Europe, on attaining a higher degree 
of civilisation, threw off the traditional bonds whi-h fettered 
the public mind. Spain delayed for a long time fullowing 
their example, but the day has now come, the obstacles to 
progress are removed, and the representatives of the nation 
are called upon to construct a new edifice, of which the Pro- 
visional Government has prepared the foundations and 
sketched the outline. This victory has been achieved without 
bloodshed ; but certain disturbances which have taken place, 
and the extravagance of some former Administrations, have 
placed the finances in an embarrassed condition. The 
Government relies on the Cortes to remedy this state of 
things by economical reforms, through changes in the 
Administration, and by legislation relative to the interest on 
the public debt and the expenditure for the army and navy. 

he Government recommends to the Cortes to be united in 
the task before them.” 

Oo Thursday, after the review of the troops and the 
battalions of the National Militia, the members of the Pro- 
visional Government attended Divine service in the Basilicia 
of the Holy Virgin of Antocha, where a solemn Te Deum 
~~ celebrated in honour of the opening of the Constituent 

ortes. 

Senor Olozaga has left Madrid in order to visit his estate 
near Vico. It is asserted he will resign his seat as deputy. 


Switzerland. 


In the Canton of Soleure 5,000 signatures have been 
obtained in two days to a manifesto in favour of proceeding 
to a total revision of the Federal Constitution. 


Turkey. 

Namik Pacha, the Minister of War, has been dismissed, 
and is replaced by Husseim Pacha, Governor-General ot 
Crete. Djemil Bey, Grand Chamberlain of the Palace, has 
also been dismissed. , 

At is expected that Mustapha Fazil Pacha will be called to 





the post of Minister of Finance. 





Hungary: 

The public trial of Prince Karageorgewiez for complicity 
in the assassination of the late Prince of Servia commenced 
on Monday last, at Pesth. The public prosecutor, in open- 
ing the case, endeavoured to show that the prisoner had 
rendered assistance to the murderers, and that M. Stankoirts 
and Trifkoirts were accomplices. 


Russia. 

An Imperial ukase has been issued, ordering that after the 
recruits obtained by this year’s levy have joined the ranks, 
the surplus soldiers in the active army shall be sent on fur- 
lough for a time, those chosen for this purpose to be taken, 
in preference, from the men recruited in 1863. 


India, 


It is probable that Lord Mayo will shortly pay a visit to 
Peshawur to meet the Ameer of Cabool. 

The subsidy given by the Government of India to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan consists, it is said, of six lacks of 
rupees and 20,000 stand of arms. 

Colonel Goldsmidt, the chief director of the Indo-European 
telegraphs, has addressed a letter to the Government, reply- 
ing to the criticisms of the English and Indian press. 

Correspondents fully confirm the battle in Afghanistan. It 
took place on the 2nd of January, and it is stated that Abdool 
Rahman fled to Ghuznee. ; 

Lord Napier of Magdala is now on a tour of inspection in 
the Southern Mahratia country. 

On Monday, the 18th January, a deputation presented a 
farewell address to Sir John Lawrence, to which he feelingly 
replied, thanking the deputation. Sir John Lawrence 
embarked on the following morning on board the mail 
steamer Candia. All the honours due to a viceroy were 
shown him, and a large number of spectators lined the road 
through which the procession slaseod: 

The recent earthquake was felt more severely than at first 
was anticipated. A correspondent, writing hen Silchar, 
states that the whole station was destroyed. The ground 
rose twenty feet, and the river changed its course. The 
earth opened in many places, emitting blue sand and water. 
The number of lives lost is not yet known. 

Letters from Cachar announce that the Loochie hill tribes 
descended on the morning of the 10th instant, killing many 
coolies and chokedars, burning bungalows and tea houses in 
the outgardens of Cachar. 

The Indian press comments favourably on the steps taken 
by Sir John Lawrence in regard to the famine ia the North- 
Western provinces. 

The Government has urged the Secretary of State to 
sanction the gradual introduction of Eafield rifles into the 
native army. 

The Black Watch, which has arrived at Calcutta, reports 
that she passed the ship Persia, bound for Bombay, on fire 
off the Cape. The crew were rescued and taken to the 
Mauritius. 

The Calcutta Duily News states that it is definitivety 
settled that the Viceroy and Council shall pass the hot sea- 
son at Simla. 

The Port Canning dispute has been amicably settled, and 
, imputations against Mr Schiller have been formally with- 

rawn. 

The Danubian Principalities. 


Previous to dissolving the Chambers the Ministry, im con- 
sequence of the continued opposition of both Houses, again 
tendered their resignation. Prince Charles preferred to 
appeal to the country. In the Chamber of Deputies aud in 
the Senate decrees were read dissolving the former and pro- 
roguing the latter Assembly. 

Algeria. 

The Oficial Journal of Thursday evening publishes a 
telegram from Algiers, stating that a portion of the tribe of 
Ouled Sidi Cheikh, which remained faithful to the Govern- 
ment, surprised the insurgents’ camp on the 5th instant, and 
made a successful razzia, returning with 2,800 camels laden 


with booty. 
America. 

The Senate, by 40 to 16 votes, has passed a resolution pro- 
posing a Constitutional Amendment prohibiting any disquali- 
fication in the exercise of the suffrage on account of either 
race, colour, nativity, property, education, or creed. A 
similar resolution has previously passed the House of Kepre- 
sentatives. 

A petition to the Senate of the United States, signed by 
the Hon. G. B. Upton and others, against the confirmation 
of the Alabama Claims Treaty has been placed at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Boston, for signatures. 

President Johnson has pardoned Doctor Mudd, who was 
convicted of complicity in the assassination of President 
Lincoln. 

The trial of Jefferson Davis has ended, a nolle prosequi 
having been entered on the indictment at Richmond on 
Thursday. 








Court an’ Fashion. 


Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses Princesses Louise and Beatrice, and attended by 
the ladies and gentlemen of the suite, will, according to the 
most recent arrangements, leave Osborne on or about next 
Monday, the 15th inst., and return to Windsor Castle. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Viscount 
Adare, son of the Earl of Dunraven, and Miss Florence Kerr, 
daughter of Lord and Lady Charles Lennox Kerr. 

The Countess de Grey will give a seriea of receptions on 
Saturdays during the month at the Lord President of the 
Couneil’s residence in Carlton Gardens. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Donegal? have arrived at 
their residence in Grosvenor Square, from Hampstead Mar- 
shall, Berkshire. a 

Lord Stanley, who was recently elected to the Rectorship 
of Glasgow University, will, it is understood, visit that city 
towards the end of next month. 

Ono Tuesday last his Royal Highness Prince Christian, 
attended by Prowetieee y+ Sa rant Gordon and suite, 
visited the British Museum, and was received by Mr Watts, 
keeper of the printed books, and other heads of departments. 
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The Duke and Duchess of Somerset have left Sir John and 
Lady Gwendolin Ramsden’s seat, Byram, Yorkshire, on a 
visit to Sir Frederick and Lady Hermione Graham, at 
Netherby, near Carlisle. 

The Duke and Duchess of Montrose have arrived at their 
residence in Belgrave Square from Scotland. 

Lady Marchison, wife of Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart., 
K.C.B., died on Tuesday at her residence in JGelgrave 


Square. 

‘The Earl and Countess of Malmesbury have arrived at 
their residence in Stratford Place, from Heron Court, for the 
season. 

The Count and Countess de Morny Soult have arrived at | 
Brown’s Hotel from Paris. 








Cheatrical Gossip. 


Mdlle Schneider received 90,000 francs for singing 250, 
times at the Variétés, Paris, during the past year. To this| 
should be added 40,000 francs received during her provincial | 
es — a total annual income of 130,000 frances, or 

2002. 

Mr Sims Reeves has been engaged by Mr G. D. Francis 
to appear at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. He will also per- 
form at Edinburgh. 

Mr Wilkie Collins and Mr Fechter are engaged in writing 
for the — a drama, which is founded on Mr Collins’s 
novel, ‘The Moonstone.’ 

The papers announce that Mr Gilmore is about to give a. 
monster concert at Boston, U.S., which is to astonish the 
world, The orchestra will consist of 1,000 performers, and 
the chorus of 10,000 singers. It is further announced that 
the choir will be “supported” by a battery of cannon. 

Mr Watts Phillips’s drama, The Dead Heart, has been 
revived at the Adelphi. 

The Home Wreck, a posthumous drama by the late Mr 
Stirling Coyne, was produced at the Surrey Theatre on Mon. | 
“~ night. 

he interment of Mr R. Keeley, the comedian, took place 
at the Brompton Cemetery on Monday morning. The 
funeral was strictly private, only a few of the immediate 
relatives and friends being present.. Mr Montagu Williams, | 
son-in-law of the deceased, was chief mourner. 

Miss Glyn (Mrs Dallas) has written to a contemporary, | 
contradicting the statement that her health compels her to| 
discontinue her dramatic representations and public readings. | 

Offenbach’s Lischen and Fritzchen has been produced at 
the Gallery of Illustration. 

The remains of Miss Annie Collinson, late of the Royalty 
oe ee were interred at Kensal Green Cemetery on Monday 

ast. 

Mr Kuhe has made arrangements for giving a series of 
fifteen grand subscription Concerts at the Concert Hall, 
Middle street, Brighton, commencing Monday evening, 
February the 15th. The best availble talent will be pre- 
sented, including Mr Sims Reeves. Mr F. Kingsbury is to 
be the conductor. 

Rossini’s Messe Solennelle is shortly to be brought out at 
the Italian Opera, Paris. Madame Alboni is to take the 
contralto part. 

The new opera of Signor Federigo Ricci, Une Folie a 
Rome, has been brought out at the Thédtre des Fantaisies 
Saaneee. = 

new drama, Madame la Marquise, is i 
PE lh , Marquise, is in rehearsal at 
_ M. Alexander Dumas’ new drama, Les Blancs et les Bleus, is 
in rehearsal at the Chatelet. 

The Paris papers report that Dupuis, of the Variété, has 
agg an engagement in London for two months, for 25,000 

n . 

Don César de Bazanbas been revived at the Ambigu Comique 
fe Ons 87 fy Hr of M. Fréderic Lemaitre. 

. Hré'eric Mistral is composing a drama i 
—_— La Reino Jano. — Seok tet 
ulie, a comedy by M. Octave Feuillet, will 
at the Théatre Francais. . erin ge 

M. Gounod’s Tobias has been performed at Amsterdam. 

Herr Wagner’s Meistersanger von Niirnberg has been 
recentl roduced at Dresden. 

Mdile Marie Krebs is studying for the lyric stage. 














dotubiliy, 


According to the German papers, in fifty years St Peters- 
burg will have ceased to exist. The whole soil on which it 
stands is sinking, imperceptibly it is true, but with fearful 
regularity, and the examination that has been made has 
turned out so unfavourably that steps are being taken pre- 
psratory to removing the Court. 

The Mikado of Japan has issued an edict ordering the de- 
capitation of all the inmates of a dwelling in which a confla- 
gration originates, accidentally or otherwise. 

A shocking instance of parsimony is ment‘oned by the 
Indian Church News, a Madras print. ‘That paper has 
actually been “ credibly informed” that the Rev. B. O’M. 
Deane, acting Chaplain of Emmanuel Church, has suggested 
that some of the surplices of the choir should be cut up to 
wake shirts for the use of the school-boye.— Bombay Gasette. 

The Warrington Guardian states that Dickson, the unfor- 
tunate poll-clerk, so notorious in connection with the past 
election, has been sent to a junatic asylum. 

Mr Howe, in the United States’ Senate, ha: atroduced a 
resolution, providing for the appointment of an able phreno- 
logist to examine all candidates for internal revenue appoint- 
ments, and to report upon their cranial developments in| 
regard to benevolence, conscientiousness, comparison, and 
causality, to the end that the Government may no longer 
suffer from the frauds now so common in that department. 

An explosion of fire-damp took place at Forchamman 
ate Aberdare, on Tuesday morning. Three men were 

illed and seven injured. The recovery of two of the injured 
men is doubtful. 
m train from Vienna to Prague lately ran off the rails at 
iechowitz. Three carriages were precipitated down an 





‘a party of twenty-two native Cubans on board. They were 


embankment, and eight persons were seriously injured and 
twenty-six slightly. 
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Telegraph Company (Limited) is called for the 26th inst., 


whcn a dividend is to be declared on the preference shares 


It seems that, busy as he is with State affairs, M. Rouher, | issued. 


like Mr Gladstone, finds time to devote to literary pur-uits. 
The Presse Libre announces that the French Minister is 
engaged upon a ‘ History of Public Opinion in France.’ 
Princess d’Aremberg has just died of the epidemic which 
at present prevails in Brussels. 
Phe Spanish man-of-war Venanditto has captured, near 
Romana Key, an English schooner hailing from Nassau, with 


on their way to join the insurgents on that island. 

Last week banknotes to the value of 1,000/. were stolen 
from a mail-bag between Carlisle and Edinburgh. On Tues- 
day a stoker on the Caledonian Railway was apprehended, 
charged with committing the theft. Nearly the whole of the 
money was found at his lodgings. 








LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
Saturday Evening. 


STALEYBRIDGE ELECTION INQUIRY. 

(By Telegraph).—* aturday Morning.—Mr Justice Black- 
burn gave judgment this morning declaring that Mr Side- 
bottom had been duly elected, and ordering the costs to be 
paid by the petitioner. 

TURKEY AND PERSIA. 

According to a telegram from Constantinople, dated Feb. 
11, published in the Paris papers of last evening the Shah | 
of Persia is said to be preparing to proceed with a military ' 
force to the south-western portion of his dominions. in the | 
direction of Bagdad. It is added that the Porte has des- 
patched reinforcements to the Persian frontier. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Berne, Feb. 12.- Notwithstanding the petition signed by 
6,000 inhabitants of the canton of Soleure, in favour of a 
total revision of the Constitution, the Cantonal Council have 
decided by 76 against 19 votes for a partial revision only. 











MONETARY REVIEW. 


Friday Evening. 
The markets for public securities during the past week 


have been dull and inactive. Consols remained without | 
change until Wednesday, when they declined 4, in conse-' 


quence of the active demand for money at the Bank and in 
the open discount market. Towards the end of the week, 
Foreign Stocks, and especially Italian, exhibited a great im- 
provement, which is mainly to be attributed to the settlement 
of the Greek question. Railway stock has not generally been 
so much in request, notwithstanding the improved traffic re- 
ceipts. ‘This evening, the tone of the market is more favour- 


‘able, aepage the dealers have been busy completing the fort- 


nightly settlement. 

Consols, which closed this day week at 92% to 93 for mone 
and 934 for the account, were finally quoted this evening 92 
to 93 for money, and 93 for the account (March 4), and the 
Three per Cents. Reduced and New Three per Cents. 93}. 
The Indian Ten-and-a-Half per Cents. are at 211 to 213; 
the Five, 112} to ii the Four, 1024 to #; the Bonds, 20s. 
to 25s. prem. ; and the Debentures. 1044 tu 105. Exchequer 
Bills, March, 3s. to 8s. prem. ; and the June, 7s. to 12s. prem. 
Bank Stock. 242 to 244. 

The Bank of England return for the week ending the 
10th instant is more favourable than was anticipated The 

rivate securities exhibit a decrease of 484,769/., the total 

eing 16,511,7572. The reserve of notes presents an increase 
of 310,595/., the aggregate standing at 8,938,630/. The 
decrease in bullion is 102,665/., the amount in both depart- 
ments being 18,408,540/. The public deposits exhibit an 
increase of 157,820/. ; the other deposits manifest a decrease 
of 243,808/. 

Foreign Stocks are in request, and generally exhibit an 
improvement, but have not in all cases maintained the 
increased rates of yesterday. The present prices are : Argen- 
tine, 794 to 3; Brazilian of 165, 83% to § ; Chilian of 1867, 
=e 95 ; Egyptian of 1864, 874 to 88}; ditto of 1568, 73% 
to %; Italian of 1561, 564 to %; ditto Tobacco Loan, 5} to 

prem.; Mexican, 15} to 4; Peruvian of 1865, 76¢ to 

; Russian of 1866, 923 to 93}, Nicolai, 67 to }:; ditto 
Orel, 82} to ? ; ditto Moscow, 802 to § ; ditto Charkof Azof, 
81} to rf Charcow-Krementschug, 80)? to 81}; Spanish of 
1867, 30% to 31; Turkish of 1858, 66} to 67; ditto of 
1862, 65} to 66 ; and ditto of 1865, 40} to 41. 

American Securities are quiet. United States Govern- 
ment Six per Cent. Five-Twenty Bonds have risen }, to 77} 
to 77% ; Ditto, 1865 Issue, }, to 75% to 764 ; the Ten-Forty 
Bonds are firm, at 714 to 71} ex div. ; Erie Railway Shares, 
at 243 to 25; Illinois Central, at 93} to O4¢ but Atlantic 
and Great Western Debentures have receded }, to 37 to 38 ; 
and the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds }, to 39) to 40. 

In the Railway market Caledonian Stock has declined 3, 
and Great Northern A }, but Midland, Great Eastern and 
London, Chatham, and Dover, have risen § to}. Prices are 
as follows: London and North Western, 120} to } ; Great 
Western. 53 to } ; Midland, 1217 to 122 ; London and South 
Western, 91 to 93; Great Eastern, 424 to j ; Brighton, +f, 
to 52, ex div. ; South Eastern, $2} to } ; Metro politan, 111 
to # ; Great Northern, 113} to # ; ditto A, 119} to #; Cale- 
ray 794 to #3; and London, Chatham, and Dover, 17% 
The Prices of Bank Shares are unaltered : Chartered of 
China, 203 to 21 ; Chartered Mercantile, 29} to 20}; City, 
11} to 12 ex div. ; Imperial, 164 to 17} ex div. ; London and 
County, 50 to 51 ; London Joint-Stock, 32 to 33; Union of 
London, 35 to 36; Oriental, 42 to 43. 

In Miscellaneous Securities, Anglo-American Telegraph 
have improved 4, to 22% to 228 ; Telegraph Construction are 
in request, and 10s. higher, at 18g to { ; National Discount, 
11 to 4; General Credit, 1? to 2 dis, being firm ; Interna- 
tional, 1¢ to } dis.; Hudson's Bay, 13} to #; and Atlantic 
Telegraph Eight per Cent. Preference, 4 1-16 to 3-16. 

The half-yearly meeting of the London and Provincial 


A call of 1/. is to be paid on the shares of the Malta and 
Mediterranean Gas Company (Limited) by the 2nd of March 
or age J shares, issue of 1868). 

At the meeting of the Mwyndy Tron Ore Compan 
(Limited), held on Monday, a dividend of 3s. per xt wes 
declared. 

The Report of the West India and Pacific Steam-ship 
Company, lately issued, states that the directors recommend 
a dividend of 14s. per share, free of income tax, payable on 
the 17th February, making with the interim dividend paid 
in August, 26s, per share, or at the rate of 6} per cent. for the 
year, leaving 5,004/. 11s. 1d. to be carried forward. 

The half-yearly meeting of the London and North Western 
Railway Company is called for the 23rd inst., and will be 
made special for the purpose of creating new capital to the 
amount of 396,830. Another special meeting is to be held 
on the same day to consider various bills. 

At the Millwall Freehold Land and Dock Company meeting 
the Report was adopted. The deed of compromise between 
the Credit Foncier of England and the contractors was also 
approved. 

At the half-yearly meeting on Tuesday of the Australien 
—e Company, a dividend of 10s. per share was de- 
clared. 

From the Report of the Directors of the Land Securities 
weeny (Limited), to be presented at the general meeting on 
the 17th inst., we extract the following: “The annexed 
balance sheet shows a profit on the half-year of 2,430/. 3s 7d., 
which, together with 1,316/. 3s. 4d. carried forward from the 
last half-year, and exclusive of 1,500/. carried to a reserve 
fund Ly resolution of the last general meeting of the Cormpany, 
makes the balance of profit on the 31st December, 1868, 
3.7467. 6s. lld. Out of the net balance thus obtained the 
directors recommend that a dividend at the rate of 4/. per 
cent. per annum be paid for the past half-year on the paid-up 
capital of the Company, free of income tax, and payable 
forthwith ; that a sum of 500/. be added to the reserve fund, 
which will thus stand at 2,000/. ; that the balance of profit 
amounting, after payment of income tax, to 1,196/. 6s. 11d. 
be carried forward 

The half yearly meeting of the Metropolitan Railway 
Company is convened for the 24th inst., and will be made 
special ‘‘for the purpose of raising, under the powers and 
provisions of the Metropolitan and St John’s Wood Railway 
(Extension to bree, er Act), 1865 the sum of 100,000/., to 
supply the money already subscribed and paid towards the 
5 per cent. preference capital of that company.” 
| The directors of the Sovereign Permanent Benefit Building 
Society recommend for the approval of the members the 
declaration of a bonus of | per cent per annum to 31st De- 
cember last, payable with the dividend in July next, upon all 

id-up shares then in force which have received dividends 
or the past year. With the 6 per cent already paid this will 
make a total dividend of 7 per cent. per annum. 





| A meeting of the English and Foreign Credit Company 


(Limited) was held on Tuesday, when the Directors’ Report 
was adopted. and the usual divideud of 5s. per share for the 
half-year declared leaving 4,199/. to be carried forward. 

The directurs of the London and South Western Railway 
Company recommend a dividend at the rate of 5} per cent. 

rannum on the ordinary capital, to be declared at the 
fralf-yeasl meeting on the 19th inst,, and carrying forward a 
balance of upwards of 17,5004. 

The accounts of the South Eastern Railway Company for 
the half-year ended 31st January 1869 were handed to the 
auditors on Wednesday. Subject to the consideration of the 
board and to audit, the secretary is authorised to state that 
they show an available balance adequate to the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum upon the or- 
dinary stock, after providing for all preference charges, and 
leaving a balance to be carried forward or otherwise dealt 
with as the proprietors may decide. } 

The directors of the Salisbury and Yeovil Railway Com- 
pany have agreed to recommend a dividend on the ey 
shares at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum for the past half- 
year, carrying forward a balance of 1,906. 

Mr Harry George Gordon one of the directors of Overend, 
Gurney, and Co (Limited) has resigned his seat at the board 
of the Union Bank of London. oie 

The anunal meeting of the British Land Company (Limited) 
will be held on the 26th inst., when “ it will be proposed, on 
the recommendation of the Board, to increase the capital of 
the Company to 600,00: 2., and for that purpose to authorise 
the issue of 30,000 new shares of 10/. each.” <a 

A general Court of the London Assurance Corporation is 
called for the 17th of March, “to consider of a dividend on 
the consolidated capital stock for the half-year ending at 
Lady-day next.” 


Oren Stock Excuayor (Limitep.)—The following are the 
quotations from the auction sales of the 12th February, 1869 : 
Alambra Company (Limited), 8/. paid ; sold at 81-16 cum div. 
per Share. Agricultural Hotel and Farmers Club Company 
(Limited). fully paid ; sold at 36s. 6d. oY Share. Anglo- 
Brazilian Gold Company, 10s. paid ; sold at 9s. per Share. 
Ceylon Coffee | states Company (Limited), fully paid ; sold 
at 19s. 6s. per Share. Chontales Gold and Silver Miving 
Company (Limited), fully paid; sold at 25s. per Share. 
Credit Foncier of England (Limited), fully paid ; sold at 
2l. 98s 6d. per Share. Don Pedro North Del Rey Gold 
Mining Company (Limited), 14s. paid ; sold at 4/, 4s. Gd. 
per Share. Frontino and Bolivia South American Gold 
Company (Limited), 1/. 17s. 6d. paid; sold at 8s. 9d. 
per share. General Brazilian Mining Company (Limited), 
5s. paid; sold at 8s. 6d. and 8s, 9d. per hare. Im- 
perial Land Company of Marseilles, Bonds 201. each, 6 per 
cent. interest, redeemable 1876; sold at 4/. 18s. per Bond. 
Land Mortgage Bank of India (Limited) 4/. paid; sold at 
15s. per Share. Rossa Grande Gold Mimng Company 
Limited) 14s. paid ; sold at 1/. 68. per Share. Star and Gurter 

otel Company (Limited) fully paid ; sold at 1/. per Share. 
Taquaril Gold Mining Company 7s 6d paid ; sold at 12s. 3d. 
per Share. Waterloo Bridge Company ane, Sg sold at 
5s. seven-sixteenths per Share. West St Ives Tin Mine, Cost 
Book, 3s. 6d. paid; sold at 3d. per Share. We-minster 


‘Palace Hotel Company (Limited) fully paid ; sold at 3/. 6s. 


per Share. R. W. Incuis (Sworn Broker), Auctioneer. 
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+ agrees ROYAL, DRURY 


LANE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr F. B, 
CHATTERTON. 

Positively the LAST SIX NIGHTS of the 
PANTOMIME. LAST TWO MORNING PER- 
FORMANCES, on Wednesday, February 17th; and 
Saturday, February 20th.. 

On MONDAY, and during the Week her Majesty's 
servants will perform the Farce of MY WIFE'S 
OUT. To be followed by the Great Christmas Pan- 
tomime, entitled GRIMALKIN THE GREAT : or, 
HARLEQUIN PUSS IN BOOTS AND THE 
MILLER’S SONS. With New and Magnificent 
Scenery by Mr William Beverley. Characters in 
the Opening by the entire strength of the Company. 
In the Harlequinade a Double Troupe of Panto- 
mimisis; and combining the grandest s'age effects 
of any Pantomime ever produced at this The»tre. 

On Monday next, February 1th, forthe BENEFIT 
of Mr HARRY BOLENO, when he will appear io) 
his Classic Entertainment. Pourtraying Ancient 
Models, Entitled TINTED STATUARY; witht Lime 
Li-ht Fffects. 

On Moniay, Feb. 22nd, and during the week, will 
be performed Shakespere’s Tragedy of MACBETH. 
Macbeth (on Mouday, Wednesday, and Saturday), 
Mr Phelps; (on Tuvsday, Thursday, and Frida ? 
Mr Chas Dillon; Macduff. Mr Ryder; Banquo, i 
H. Sinclair; Lady Macbeth and Hecate, Mrs Howard 
Paul; First Singing Witch, Miss Poole; Second 








Sinzing Witch Miss Rsbecca Isaacs. Locke's Cele- - , : - 
brated ‘Music. Increased Orchestra and Numerous ya NE ee 
horus. ‘ , 3 
Stage Manager, Mr Edward Sterling. Doors open’ Perforen.| 4 8 d.| £8. 4.| 28. d.| & 8. @. 
at Half-past Six, commence at Seven.—Box-office Table Forks | 110 0| 118 0/| 24 0] 210 6 
open from Ten till Five daily, Desvert Forks} 1 0 0, 110 0; 112 0} 115 0 
Bosman] 15S] 1 Sl tg s| ta: 
ssert Spns. " 
Tea 8 -| 912 0} O18 OF 12 0); 1 5 O 
HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 4 Balt, Spoons 020/030! 040] 040 
Sole Proprietor and Manager Mr BENJAMIN | Mustard do) 0 1 0) 0 16) 0 20) 0 2 0 
WEBSTER. Directress, Mrs ALFRED MELLON, Shag do) 0 9 0| 012 0) O14) Oo) Oto s 
On Mona and during the week DID YOU EVER +t nd Laie 096 0 B 0 015 0 016 6 
rg YOUR WIFE TO CAMBERWELL. Mr 1 Fis Kpite on 0 0 18 0 015 6 @ 16 fi 
- Belmore, utter Koff.) 0 2. 6 8 05 0 5 0 
After which, at a Quarter to Eight, THE DEAD 2% 8auce Ides.) 0 5 6| 0 7 0/ 0 8 O/ 0 9 0 
HEART. Mr Benjamin Webster, Mr A. Stirling, 1 Sugar Sit, 0 3 0) O49) 040) 0 5» 
Mr G. Belmore, Mr R. Phillips, Mr Ashley, Mr ‘Sst Tongs 0 2 6/ 0 $ 0} 0 S$ 6/ 0 4 0 


Commence at seven. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


and PILLS.—Retrer anv Remepy.—lIt is 
useless here to enter into the question how this Oint- | 
ment works such astounding cures of all descriptions | 
of sores, ulcers, bad legs, and scorbutic or scrofulous | 
eruptions. Sufficient is it for all sufferers to know 
that the united testimony of thousands proves the 
healing powers of Holloway’s Ointment, and earn- 


iss Lennox Grey. | 





maladies. When this treatment is once commence, 
the ease and comfort it bestows will induce its stead 

continuance till the cure is completed, In chronic 
cases the Pills used in aperitive rather than purga-' 
tive doses much enhance the curative effect of the 
Ointment. 


URES (this week) of ASTHMA, 


COUGHS, and DISEASES of the CHEST, 
by DR LOCOCK’S WAFERS. From G. M. Twed- 
dell, F.R.S.N.A., and F.5.A.S,, Author of * Shak- 
spere, his Times, &c.’ Stokesley, York, Feb. 8, 1869. 
—*“T have used DR LOCOCK’S WAFERS and 
always found them to give immediate relief to my- 
self, my wife, and children in difficulty of breathing, 
coughs, and other affections of the lungs; and having 
experienced their benefits for some years, and wit- 
nessed their good effects on my friends (some of whom 
were asthmatical), I have great pleasure in recom- 
mending their use.”—To Singers and Public Speakers 
they are invaluable for clearing and strengthenin 
the voice, and havea Very ey taste, Price 1s, Lh 
Id by all Druggists. 


O MORE PILLS OR ANY 


OTHER MEDICINE.—Seventy Tuov- 
SAND Cungs without medicine by Du Barry's deli- 
cious bealth-resioring Food, THE REVALENTA 
ARABICA, which restores good appetite, pertect 
dig stion, sound sleep, healthy lung and liver, strong 
nerves, and cures effectually indigestion (dyspepsia 
habitual cee gee flatulency, phlegm, now 5 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, all kines of fevers, 
hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, 





and 2s. 9d. per box. 








sore thronis, catarrhs, colds, noises in the head and | citcumference of the body two inches below the hips 


ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hys- 
teria. neuralgia, irritability, slew Bg arid ty, 
palpitation of tue heart, heartburn, headache, debility, 
dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, sinking, 
Cretan, Ge 4 epwviahes better than meat, and 
oreover times its co-t in other remedies, 

THE POPE'S HEALTH RESTORED BY DU 
BARRY'S FOOD.—Cure No. 68,413.—" Rome, July 
21st, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is excel- 
lent, e<pecially since, abandoning all other remedies 
with which it was pretended to cure the ailments 
inseparable from his age, he has contined himself 
entirely to Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, 
eating a plateful of it at every meal, which has pro- 
duced a surprisingly beneficial effect on his health, 
an‘ his Holiness cannot praise this excellent food 
too highly."—Gazette du Midi. Cure No. 1771: 
Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ dyspepsia. 
No. 49,8382: Fifty years’ indescribuble agony m 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, sp»sms, sickness, and vomiting—Maria 
Joly, Cure No. 46,270: James Roberts, Esq., of 
Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, 
mvp ood = constipation, liver derangement, 

a ea ; 

Ste. | odton, an ness. In tins, ib., 28. 9d.; 12/b., 
DU BARKY and CO., 77 Regent street, London ; 


also at 61 G . 
150 Oxford as street; 4 Cheapside; 63 and 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36s, 


it for a Gentleman’s Table. 
BOTTLES INCLUDED & CARRIAGE PAID. 
Cases 2s. pga Dog. exrra (Rerugn asus). 
Post Orders on Chapel street, 8. W. 


(CHARLES WARD AND SON 


(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LOND UN. 





GS. THE MAYFAIR: SHERRY. 368, 








~ SLACK beg to call attention to their superior 
estly recommends its trial to all afflicted with these jnethod of ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which pro- 


cess goods, however old, can be re-silvered equal te 
new.— Estimates given for re- plating. 


“MICAL, consistent with quality. 


texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., 
and 16s. each, 


each. 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. and 


“SPERMACETI” 


Wholesale—s¢ UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, §. 


———— 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 


Their Show Rooms are by far the largest 


Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, and Bedroom FURNITURE, in various woods and 
styles. Brass and Iron Bedsteads in great variety. 
Linoleums, Window Curtains in every material, Fringes, Cornices, Sheetings, Table Linen, 
Huckabacks, and General Household Drapery. 


WILLIAM TARN & CO,, 


AND NEW KENT ROAD. 


in England, and contain a Choice STOCK of 


Bedding, Carpets, Floor Cloths, 





LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO- 


PLATE is a coating of pure Silver over 
Stack’s Nicket, a metal amalgamated, on Chemical 
Principles, almost to the purity and whiteness | 
Silver, which renders it, as a basis for Elect-»- 
Silvering, the best article that can be produced, 
while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample proof 
of its durability. 


PRICE OF A SERVICE, SILVER-ELECTRO- 
PLAT 
































Cruet Frames, 18s, 6d. to 703.; Tea and Coffee 
Services, 70s. to 200+,; Corner Dishes, £6 15s. the Set 
of Four; Cake Baskets, 25s. to 503.; and every 
Article for the Table, as in Silver. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 

(Opposite Somerset House). 


LD GOODS’ RE-SILVERED 
equal to New—RICHARD and JOHN 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE- 
IRON WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONO- 


Every New Design always on Show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s, to 120s. 
Bed room Fire-irons, 83. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s, 
Improved Coal-boxes, 48, 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 
Tea Urns, best London make, 45s. to 95s. 
Tron Be Set of Three, 93. 6d. to 30s. 
Papier Machie ditto, 30s, to 953. 
Copper Tea-kettles, 6s, 6d. to 14s. 6d. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 
(Opposite Somerset House). 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment.of HERNIA, The use of the stee) 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is bere avoided, 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is su os by the MUC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT Lie ER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 


being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr JOUN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268, 6d., and 3ls. 6d. 
Postage 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. 
Postage 1s, 8d. 

Price nt an Umbilical Trass, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 
Is. 10d. 

Post-oflice Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post 

Sfiice, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 
CAPS, &c.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 

all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 


Postage 6d, 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


FRAGRANT SOAP, 


Field’s “ United Service,” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 6d. 
Lasting fragrance guarauteed; order of your 





J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, §, 





FIELD'S PURE 
SOAP. 


8d. and 1s. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. 
This beautiful article combines the detergent 
properties of Soap, with the soothing and 
emollient action of Spermacoti ; it is ef 
recommended for children and invalids. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE 


POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics at eack 
meal, to assist digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 


277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE 


WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 








OUDAULTS PEPSINE 


PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 


277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





T OZENGES of the RED GUM 
4 


of AUSTRALIA. — For Relaxed Throat, 
in Bottles, 2s. 
P, and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


277 OXFURD STREET, LONDON. 





‘F URIATE of AMMONIA 


LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. Use‘ul for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 81st, 1867) 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 


THE QUEEN. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


4 LAZENBY and SON’S 


* PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS 
E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
are respectfully informed that they cau be had direct 
from ‘he Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th of July, 
1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 E:lwards street, 
Portman square, London, as sole proprietors of the 
receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this 
caution, from the fact that their labels are closely 
imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

Pa by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and 

‘ n. 











LAZENBY and SON beg to 


@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS 
has been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman 
shen to909 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE: the Metropolitan Board of Works having 
directed that Edwards street be united with Wigmore 


———p 


SUCCESS UNPRECE- 


A DENTED.—MARAVILLA COCOA ig 
PERFECTION. — The ‘Globe’ says: “Taylor 
Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorough 
success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
Market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a 
rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 
distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. 
For homa@opaths and invalids we could not recom. 
mend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.”—Sold 
in packets only, by all Grocers. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION; and as the best mild aperient for 
delicate constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD AND 0OCQO,, 
CHEMISTS, 


172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 








Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers S ~ a throughout the 

or 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain remedy for Indigestion. They act as a 
power/ul tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their 
operation; safe under any circumstances ; and thou- 
sands of persons can now bear testimony to the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in bottles at 1s, 1}d., 23. 9d., and 11s. each 
in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION!—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S 
PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase the 
various imitations. 





IMPORTANT SALE OF 


CABINET ann UPHOLSTERY 
FURNITURE. 

Messrs HARDING, MADDOX, and BIRD, 65 to 

70 Ford street, City, being compelled by the Metro- 

politan Railway to give up their Premises, are selling 

the whole of their first-class Siock at cost price. 


N.B.—This is a very advantageous opportunity to 
parties furnishing, 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
see GILLOTT respectfully 


directs the attention of the Commercial Public 
and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which for Quauity of 
Marertat, Easy Action, and Gragat DoRaBiLity 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in 
the world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, 
Birmingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 3 
Gracechurch street, London. 


FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS AND 
DECORATIONS. 


WEN and CUO.,, invite attention 


to the French Enamel and Belgian Leather 
Papers, which obtained prizes at the Paris Exhibition, 
and for which they are Sole Agents. 

116 and 117 New Bund Street, London, W. 








street, under the title of Wigmore street. 


LEGANT PERSONAL 


4 REQUISITES.—Under the patronage of 
Royalty ani the Avistocracy of Europe.—Rowlands’ 
Macassar Oil, for promoting the growth, restoring 
improving, and beautifying the human hair. 3s. 6d., 
78., 108. 6d , and 2is. per bottle. Rowlands’ Kalydor 
an Oriental preparation for improving the complexion 
and skin, and eradicating cutaneous defects. 4s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per hoitle. Rowlan.s’ Odonto, or Pearl 
Deutifrice, bestows on the teeth a pearl-like white- 
ness. and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 





} 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights aud Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU, 
MODERATOR LAMPS. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 

executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANoractoryY AND Suow Rooms.—Broad street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 





2x, 9d. per box. Sold by chemists and perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ ” articles. a 


AINLESS and PRACTICAL 


_ DENTISTRY, by Mr B, L. MOSELY, the 
Dentist, by Special Appointment, 312 Regent street, 
exactly opposite the Royal Polytechnic. Esta- 
blished 1820.—The System of Painless Dentistry 
originated by Mr B. L. Moseley, and now recog- 
nised by the medical faculty ‘and the profession 
as one of the improvements of the age, can no- 
where be obtained in such perfect success as at his 
only residence, 312 Regent street, Advantages are: 
Perfect immunity from pain—no operations—stuinps 
and ecayed teeth rendered useful—loose teeth and 
tender gums protected. Qualities: They never 
change colour or decay—in fit unerring—ease and 
comfort unsurpassed—detection impossible—the facial 
anatomy faithfully studied and youthful appearance 
restored--mastication and articulation guaranteed 
The * Times’ of March 6 says ; “ There is no decep” 
tion; so good an imitation becomes the next best 











See name on each tablet and label. 


thing to the original.” Teeth from 5s. ; sets 5 to 80 
guineas, Consultations free.—Only address, 31 








Regent street, exactly facing the Royal Polytechnic 


COMPENSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 
A FIXED SUM in CASE oF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KEIND, 
MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 


Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES 
£1,000 AT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF 
£6 pen WEEK FOR INJURY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BB PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the 
Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Offices, 
64 CoRNHILL & 10 REGenT sTREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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THE EXAMINER, FEBRUARY 13, 1869. 
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ROYAL In the next Number of LATEST EDITIONS OF JOHN STUART MILL'S 
WORKS. 

INSURANCE COMPANY. THE CORNHAILL MAGAZINE The Seventh Edition, in 2 vols., 8vo, price 25s., 
Royal Insurance dines, Lombard street, Will be commenced SYSTEM of LOGI®G 
Royal Insurance Buildings” . » « North Jobn A NEW STORY BY CHARLES READE, Sroane Piccinative and Inductive. By Jomm 

street, Liverpool. " 
CAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS STERLING. Entitled [Second Edition, revised, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d., 


Total Annual Revenue exceeds £800,000, 
Accumulated Funds in hand £1,500,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life and Annuity Funds £1,031,329. 
ADVANTAGES— 
Orreemptien of Assured from Liability of Partner- 


a among the largest ever declared by any 


Company. 

Profits divided every five years. J 

All new Life Insurances now effected will become 
entitled to an Increased Share of the Profits. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums in 1867 £460,553. 
Repvucrion or Duty.—Since this first took place 
the increase of business of the RoyaL has exceeded 
that of any other Office, as shown by Government 
Returns. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of Losses. 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
Branch Office, No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 


INSTITUTED 1820. 


The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
2,800,0002, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Investments in First-class Securities, amount to up- 
wards of 950,0002. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Sgcuairy is 
guarantced to the Policy holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from 
which it will appear that all kinds of As-urances may 
be effected on the most moderate terms and the most 
liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
ments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 
above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 




















ESTABLISHED 1840. 


(Yau aes of ENGLAND 


ASSURANCK. INSTITUTION, ® and 10 
KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 


ee granted on the lives of the general 
udiic, 
. Very moderate Premiums and exceptionally high 
Bonuses. 
“Frep” ASSURANCES GRANTED WHICD CAN NEVER 
ENTIRBLY LAPSE through non-payment of Premium. 
Combined Assurance and Investment Policies 
issued, uniting all the facilities and resources of 
Savings Banks to the benefits of Life Assurance. 
STEPHEN H, EMMENS, Secretary. 


N.B.—Special grants from the Proprietors’ Profits 
awarded to Clergymen and Ministers and to School- 
masters and Schoolmistresses. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE, 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1 New Barpex Street, Buackraiars, E.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. _Instituted for 
Fire Business, 4.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1336. 














Tea Trays, 


PUT YOURSELF 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


IN HIS PLACE. 





EDDING MANUFACTURED 


on the premises, and guaranteed by 
WILLIAM S. BURTON. 














For Bedsteads, Wide. 3 1t.6in.j4ft.6in., 6 ft. 
£s. a) £8. a.) £8. d. 
Best straw palliasses ............00+ 013 0| 015 0018 0 
Best French alva mattresses...... 018 0/016 0 018 0 
Best cotton flock mattresses ...... 018 661261 6 6 
Coloured wool mat'resses ..,...... 1001 5 01 8 6 
Best brown woo! mattresses ...... 15 6111 6114 6 
Best brown do., extra thick ...... I 6}116 0 119 O 
Good white wool mattresses ...... 114 0} 2 3 0.2 { 0 
Extra super do do. ......sc0sc0ssee0s 30 0/213 04 0 
Good horse hair dO......0..0.s0000+0 25 0218 038 6 6 
Extra super do, .........sseccosevees 31 0/318 0410 0 
German spring hair stuffing ...... 312 64 76415 0 
Extra super d0- ....cccce.eceseeeses 410 0}510 060 0 
French wool and hair mattress | 
for US€ OVEF BPTIN .......000000- 217 0|315 04 4 0 
Beis sonar So. PE SH EES 317 015 0 | 511 0 
eather » in 
ae ~exrareanatt AS 89 
.do grey goose, in e | 
linen ticks jevbiedeaceabnbbuubes <heaéel 310 0|5 0 05138 0 
Do. do. best white do. in best 
linen 417 0/617 0712 0 











Feather Pillows, 8s. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters, from 68. 
to £1 9a 6d.; Down Pillows, from 10s. 6d, to 17s, 6d. 

Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every 
variety. 


ATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, 


fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 

on castors, from 11s. to £1 4s. Ornamental Iron and 

yoy Bedsteads in great variety from £1 4s. to 
5s. 


jl popneewsiaeeng in complete Suites 


for Bed rooms, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy 
Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, always on 
show. These are made by William S. Burton at his 
Manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article is 
uaranteed. China ‘loilet Ware in great variety, 
om 4s. set of live pieces. 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H, the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro- plate, 

Nickel Silver, and Table Cutlery, 


Britannia Metal Goods, | Clocks and Candelabra, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water | Bath and Toilet Ware, 

Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Stoves and Fenders, Bedding and Bed-hang- 
Marble Chimney-pieces, 


ings, 
Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, 
Turnery Goods, &c. 
Urns and Kettles, 


With Lists of’Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, 
and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 
1 Newman yard, London. 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London 


and Brompton : founded 1851.—This Hospita! 
was established for the exclusive treatment of the 
r suffering from Cancer, and has now been in 


Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 








The whole of the Profitsdivided yearly amongst the operation nearly 18 years, during which time it has 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 186s. 
Fire Department—é6 per Cent. of the Premiums paid 
on First Class Risks. 


received under its care upwards of 8,000 cases, At 
Brompton there is accommodation for 80 in-door 
patients. The out-door cases average between 400 
and 500 patients, constantly under treatment Poor 


Life Department—55 per Cent. of the Premiums on ah pa suffering from Cancer are admitied as out- 


all Policies of above 5 F age standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


VERLAND 


Communication by Steam with INDIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., via EGYPT, 
from SOUTHAMPTON and MARSEILLES 





oF patients on their own application; those wish- 
ing for admission to the Hospital must attend at the 


London establishment, No. 167 Piccadilly, on Tuesday, 


Thursday, or Friday, at 2 o’clock; and at Brompton, 


on Monday or Wednesday, at the same hour. 


Treasurer.—George T. Hertslet, Esq , Lord Cham- 


ROUTE — berlain’s Office, St James’s Palace. 


Bankers.—Messrs Coutts and Co., Strand. 
Cfen 167 Piccadilly, opposite to Bond street, 


ah 


.B.—A donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a 


The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM Life Governor; an annual aubscription of One Guinea, 
NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and a Governor. 


receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 





From Marseilles. HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAL, W. 





HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


Containing 300 illustrations, with prices, of bedsteads 
and bed-room furniture, together with priced list of 


bedding, sent free by post. 
HEAL & SOW 


alternate Sunday 196,197,198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 





From Southampton. 
GippaLrane { Prey om 
MALTA 4 rd 
ALEXANDRIA x Ryery Santer, at 
ADEN x nad 
BOMBAY ! " 
shit | 

ADRAS : 

Saturday, 9 Jan., | Sun’ay, 17 Jan. 
Tr 2).m. And every 7 a.m. And every 
SINGAPORE alternate Satur- 
CHINA day thereafter. thereafter. 
YOKUHAMA 


HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The THIRD EDITION is ready THIS DAY, of the 
FEBRUARY NUMBER, price 2s , of 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by Jonn Mon.ey. 


CONTENTS : 


On the Physical Basis of Life. By Professor 
Haxley. 

The Prodigal : a Poem. By W. B. Scott. 

The Woman of Business. By Marmion ve 

— and Calonne: an Old Story. By E. §. 


ly. 
wae Ausheng Trollope’s Novels. By J. Herbert 
tack, 
Schubert. By J. M. Capes. 
The Suez Canal (Conclusion). By Captain Clerk. 
On Chemical Rays and the Light ofthe Sky. By 
Professor Tyndall. 
Critical Notices: Some Books of the Month. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS.—LIBRARY 
EDITION.—The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Vol 1 demy 8vo, 9s. [On February 15. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By RB. Mounrsyey 
Jeruson and EK, Pannett Evmairst. Demy 
8vo, with maay Plates. [In a few pays. 


GHEEL ; the City of the Simple. By the 
Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[This day. 

FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE. By 


the Author of ‘Flemish Interiors,’ Demy 8yvo‘ 
with 7 Plates, 14°. 


UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS. By 


Howarp Hor.sy. Crown 8vo, wiih Illustrations, 
8s. 


The GUN, the ROD, and the SADDLE. 
By Unigus. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time. With 


other Imitations and Paraphrases. By Ropgat 
Lytton. Feap. 8vo, extra, 93. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE. By L. Simomm. 
Translated and edited by H. W. Batstows, F.R.S. 
Imperial 8vo, with 160 Engravings, 20 Maps 
Geologically Coloured, and 10 Plates of Mineral. 
printed in Chromo-Lithography. Half-bound, 
42s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The FIGHT of FAITH. 


Hau. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


“MEA OULPA.” 


2 vols., crown 8vo. 


By Mrs 8. ©, 


[This day. 
WAVERNEY COURT. By Gzorcr W. 
Gageer. 3 vols., crown 8vo. (This day. 
TRICOTRIN. By Ovmwa. 3 vols., crown 
8vo, 2nd Edition. 


TRUE to the LIFE. ANovel. 8 vols, 


crown 8yo, 2nd Edition, 


LEONORA OASALONI. 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols., crown 6vo. 


The STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND. 


By Faepszick Maatiy. 8 vols., crown 8yo, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 198 Piccadilly. 


By T. A. 





HAMES EMBANKMENT and 
the NEW LAW COURTS.—The BUILDER 


STEBBING’S ANA 
PTE S ANALYSIS of MILL'S 


Revised Editions of Works by John Stuart Mill: 


PRINCIPLES of POLI 
ECONOMY. Sixth Edition, 2 at ad 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN. 
MENT, Third Edition, 8vo, 98. People’s Edition, 
crown 8vo, 28. 

ON LIBERTY. Third Edition, post 8yvo, 


7s. 6d. People’s Edition, crown 8yo, 1s, 4d. 


ENGLAND and IRELAND. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo, 1s. 

ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM: 
Second Edition, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
UTILITARIANISM, Third Edition, 8vo, 
58. 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
HISTORICAL, 8 vols., 8vo, 36s, 
EXAMINATION of SIR -WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition, 
revised. 8v0, 16s, 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS at the UNI- 
VERSITY of STANDREWS. Second Edition, 
8vo, 5s. People's Edition, 1s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Pater- 
noster row. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 
OBIN GRAY. 


By Cuaries Gipson, 
Author of ‘ Dangerous Connexions.’ 
BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price 1s. 6J., 


HE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 


of IRELAND, PAST and FUTURE. With 
a Keprint of ‘Ireland and ber Servile War,’ 1866. By 
CoLongst Apain, F.R.S., late a Royal Commissioner 
Established Chareh, Irelaud. 

London: W. RIDGWAY, Piccadilly. Dablin: 
HODGES, SMITH, and FOSTER, 104 Grafton 
street. 


_— QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 251, is published THIS DAY. 





CONTENTS : 
I. Campbell's Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham. 
II. Realities of Irish Life. 
IIL. Earthquakes, 
IV. Mr Gladstone's Apologia. 
V. The Ulira-Ritualists. 
VI. Efficiency of the Navy. 
VII. Lord Liverpool and his Times. 
VIIL Animals and Planis. 
1X. Dean Milman and St Paul's. 
X. Politics as a Profession. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE BY DEAN STANLEY. 





Now ready, 8vo, 1s., 


HE THREE IRISH 
CHURCHES: An Historical Ad 


By AmeuiA Perrier, delivered at Sion College, on January 28, 1869. By 
Assava Psnaurn’ Stanuer, D.D., Dean of West- 
nster. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Just published, price 10s, 6J., 


HOMSON’S DISTRIBUTION 
of WEALTH. An Inquiry into the Prinei- 


ee the most Cenducive to Human Happiness. 


hird Edition. By Witutam Pans, F.S.S. 
Also, price One Shilling, 


The CLAIMS of CAPITAL and LABOUR. 


With a Sketch of Practical Measures for their 
Conciliation. By Wiittam Pans, F.S.5. 


Also, price One Shilling, 


A PLAN for the SUPPRESSION of the 


PREDATORY CLASSES. By Wittia Pans, 
¥.8.8. 
London; WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Pater- 


of THIS WEEK, 44., or by post 5d., contains plan | "Ste" ow. 





showing site for proposed Law Ottices on the Em- 
bankment, and the Carey-street site for the Couris— 
Fine View and Plan of the Colston Hall, Bristol— 
Irish Antiquities—and Dr Petrie on Character in 
Design—a Tour in Shropshire, and other papers.— 
1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





Saturday, 23 Jan., ee 31° Jan., 


J 2p.m. And every 7a.m. And every 
AUSTRALIA fourth Saturday fourth Sund 
thereafter. thereafter. 


* The Company’s rates of passage money between 


HEAL AND £0N’S 


“EIDER-DOWN OUILTS, 


From 23s. to six Guineas; also 


a _—— have been reduced from GOOSE-DOWN Q UILT S, 


For full particulars as to freight, passage, and 
insurance, apply at the Company's Offices, 122 
Leadenhall street, London, or Oriental place, South- 

mpton. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for 


INDIA.—Illustrated Price-lists of Overland 
Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Bo Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be for- 
Stay Guaiten tess tex nheeaee 

utfit nex to ouse 
Strand, London. j 








From 10s. to 48s. 
Lists of prices and sizes sent free by post. 


HEAL AND SON, 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 19g 





ERVOUS DEBILITY— 
GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showi 


SHER and sufferers bow they may be cured without the aid 


uacks. Free on receipt of pos stamp.— Address | 


‘Secretary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham. | 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated with Portrait of 
the Author, the 36 Original Engravings, and all 
the Woodcuts, price 103. 6d., 


STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 
isnien : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheap- 
side. 








VERY FAMILY SHOULD 


KEEP the FAMED TONIC BITTERS 
(WATERS’ QUININE WINE) for strengthenin, 
the system, Sold by grocers, oilmen, cunfectivaers, 

” at 30s. per dozen. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 108 6d., 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY : 
AN ESSAY IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 

CRITICISM. 
Reprinted from the ‘ Cornbill Magazine,’ with a 
Preface and Alterations. 
By Martusw ARNOLD, 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo | lace. 





ARLETON'S (W) TRAITS And/MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 

For a constant succession of the Best New Books, 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DAT’. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL 
TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford street. 





WATERS and WILLIAMS, the Origiual Makers, 
2 Martin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 





City Office: 4 King street, Cheapside. 
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RENCH’S REALITIES of 
IRISH LIFE. Second Edition, now ready, 
price 21s. 


EMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN. 


By his Widow, Frances Baroness Bunsen. 
Second Editio1, abridged and corrected. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, Portraits, 21s, 


HE LIFE of FRANZ SCHU- 

BERT. Translated frem the German of 

K. Vou Hetusorn by A. D. Couearpen, M.A. 

With an Appendix by G. Grove, E-q. 2 vols., post 
svo, with Portrait, 21s. 


OMMENTARIES on the 


J HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, and CHAR- 
TERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. 
By Gegonos Nonrtoy. Third Edition, revised, 
with a copious Index. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


HE NORTHERN HEIGHTS 

of LONDON: Historical Associations of 
Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and | 
Islington. By Witttam Howirr. Square crown) 
8vo, with 40 Woodcuts, 21. 


HE POLAR WORLD: a Popu- 


lar Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic ions of the Globe. By Dr 
Gonos Harrwie. ith Maps, Illustrations in 
Colours, and Woodcuts. 8vo0, 21s. 


ISTORY of the LIFE and 


TIMES of EDWARD III. 4 WILLIAM 
Loxomay., With Nine Maps and Plans, Eight Plates, 
and Sixteen Woodcut Lilustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


ISSERTATIONS and DISCUS- 


SIONS, Political, Philosophical, and His- 
torical. By Joan Stuart Mitt, 3 vols., 8vo, 36s. 


_—— INTRODUCTION to 


the HOLY SCRIPTURES. Twelfth Edition, 
as last corrected and brought up to the existing, 
state of Biblical Knowledge; with Maps, Woodcuts 
and Fac-similes. 4 vols., 8vo, 42s. 


§ ae FORMATION of 


CHRISTENDOM. PART the SECOND. 
By T. W. ALLtgs. 8v0, 12s. 


HE FEMALL GLORY: Life of 


the B. Virgin. By A. Starrorp. New Edition, 
with an Essay on the Cultus of the B. V. M., and 
Fac-similes of the Original Illustrations. Edited by 
the Rev. Onpy Suipuer, M.A. Feap 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


HANGED ASPECTS of 


UNCHANGED TRUTHS; Memorials of St 
Andrews Sundays. By the Author of ‘ Recreations 
of a Country Parson.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ESSONS of MIDDLE AGE. 


: By the same Author. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HE AFTERGLOW: Songs and 


Sonnets for my Friends, By the Author of 
‘The Three Fountains.’ Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo0, 53. 


HE THREE FOUNTAINS: a 


NEW WORKS. |[ 


-_—-. —— - —  - S 
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DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 
THIRD EDITION, now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s., bound, 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“ This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr Dixon’s works. 
Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue the story of the Tower 
becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romances.”—Examiner, 

‘From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original thought 
with poetry aud icture. In these fascinating pages Mr Dixon discharges alternately the 
functions of the Licterhen and the historic biographer, with the insight, art, humour, and 
accurate knowledge which never fail him when he undertakes to illuminate the darksome 
recesses of our national story.”—-Morning Post. 

“« We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quest of amusement and 
instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphite historical narrative 
by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English diction, and a valuable commentar 
on the social aspect of Medizval and Tudor civilisation. In Mr Dixon's pages we relish 
some of the most moving records of human flesh and blood to which human ears would 
listen.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt is needless to say that Mr Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower with a 
new and more living interest than most of us have felt before. It is needless to say that 
the stories are admirably told, for Mr Dixon’s style is full of vigour and liveliness, and he 
would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suffering and heroism into an 
interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good novel, yet it has all the truth of 
veritable history, and we are glad once more to meet so admirable a writer on ground where 
we can freely accept him as our guide.”—Daily News. 

“It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better book has 
seldom, and a brighter one has never been issued to the world by any master of the delight- 
ful art of historic illustration.”-—Star. 

“ A valuable and attractive addition to our historical literature ; one which, from the 
nature of its materials, and its bright and vivid method of treatment, is certain to interest 
as well as to instruct the reader.”—-London Review. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 











Now ready, 8vo, 


A RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA; 


OR, NOTES ON THE RESOURCES AND ADMINISTRATION OF TURKEY— 
THE CONDITION AND CHARACTER, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND 
LANGUAGE OF THE CHRISTIAN AND MUSSULMAN 
POPULATIONS, WITH REFERENCE TO 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


By 8S. G. B. ST CLAIR and CHARLES A. BROPHY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





UNIFORM WITH ‘AIDS TO FAITH’ 
Now ready, 2nd Edition, 8vo, 12s., 


PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY SUMNER, M.A., 
Rector of Old Alresford, Hants, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS : 


Bsnyamin Saaw, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. T. D. Beanarp, M.A., Canon of Wells. 
Lorp Arntaur Henvzy, M.A., Archdeacon of Sud- fr — M.A., Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
ury. s£0nGR SaLuon, D.D., Regius Prof i 
R. yon - a. D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity Dublin. ° os ag a erp hereto I 
at Oxford. W. G. Humegry, B.D., Vi f St Martin-in- 
Avexanpéer R. Grant, M.A., Rector of Hitcham. Fields. saeco pr resagonoent 
Rev. G. H. Sumyxn, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford. | J. 8S. Howsoy, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s., 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 
Ferrara: a Biography.’ Illustrated by Rare and 
Unpublished Documents. By WitL!AM GILBERr, 
Author of ‘ Shirley Hall Asylam,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 18 Great Marlborough st. 





Next week, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
The GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT; 
being CABINET PICTURES. By A Temrtar. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough st. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, 38th Edition, royal svo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges, 
LODGE’S FEREAGS S BARONETAGE 
FoR 1869. 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY, AND CON. 
TAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 


“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
It is a most useful publication.””—Times. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough st. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of 
‘ST OLAVE'S, &. 3 vols. 


“The perusal of ‘ Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us 
wholesome pleasure. The tale creates strong interest 
by the naturalness and force of its delineations of 
character.”—Athenzum. 


“A very interesting and attractive story.”—Sun. 
KITTY. By M. Betham Edwards, Author 
of ‘DR JACOB,’ &c. 3 vols. 

ONLY AN EARL. By the Countess 
PisaNt. 38 vols. 


“There is in this story much that is original, and 
a good deal that evinces talent.”—Observer. 


KATHLEEN. By the Author of 
‘RAYMOND'S HEROINE.’ Szcoyp Eprtion. 


“One of the best novels that we have read for 
some time.”—The Times. 


WIFE and CHILD. By Miss Whitty. 


‘This book is worth reading.”—Athenzum. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough st. 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


The POETICAL WORKS of the late W. 
MACKWORTH PRAED. 2 vols. Third 
Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. New and Complete Edition. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


NEW VOLUME OF MOXON’S MINIATURE 
SERIES OF THE POETS. 


LEAVES from the POETS’ LAURELS. 
Selected and Prefaced by Emma, Lady Woop. 


With an inedited Portrait of Shakespeare. 
Square 16mo, elegant cloth, price 5s. [Ready. 














Ready in a few days, 


The WHIMS and ODDITIES and the WIT 
and HUMOUR of THOMAS HOOD. With 
all the Original illustrations. Complete in 
1 vol., with new Portrait, engraved on Steel by 
J. H. Baker, price 7s. 


Now ready, 


The WHIMS and ODDITIES of THOMAS 
HOOD. With all the Original Illustrations. 





NEW BOOKS. 
A HISTORY of the ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION., 


By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM,F\S.A. With a Chapter containi A | 
. ae and Captivity of Mr Rassam and his Pomhentaat tm with 
aps 





Faéry Epic of Ruboea; with other Verses, 
By a Author of ‘The Afterglow.’ Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 


NCLE PETER’S FAIRY 
TALE for the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Edited by Miss Sawai, Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ 
&c, Feap. 8vo, 78. 6d. 


ATERIALS for a HISTORY 


of OIL PAINTING. By Sir Cuaanes 
Locke Eastiake, sometime President of the Royal 
Academy. Vol. It. 8vo, lds. 
{On Thursday next. 


HE THEORY of OCULAR 


DEFECTS and of SPECTACLES. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr H. Sche filer, by 
Cantzr. Post 8vo, 73. 6d. : 


in LAND. © By Witiiam Fowsen, LL.B 
M.P. 8vo, price Is. od. , Ks ; 


HE JUNIORSTUDENTS Com- 


plete LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. By th: Rev. J. T. Wurtz, 


D.D. Square 12mo, 12s. 


, J Tre Englich-Lati 
Sapna; {Tae Latin-English Distionary? or 


_ 


a: Unquestionably the best that has yet appeared.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


1852 68. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
“ Miss Martineau’s large literary power, and her five intellectual trainin | 
little sketches more robes, ab and constitute them more genuinely works of pi 7 bir 


more ambitious and diffuse biographies.”— Fortnightly Review, 


LECTURES on POETRY, Delivered before the University! 


of Oxford in 1868. By Sir F. H. DOYLE, Professor of Poetry. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PHANTASMAGORIA; and other Poems. By 


cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





This day, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


“™ VESUVIUS. By Professor PHILLIPS. With Coloured 
HOUGHTS on FREE TRADE 


Map of Lava Currents and numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


CoxtTents :-——Vesuvius at Rest—In Action—In the 19th Century—Characteristi 
ye tad ar of Rest and Activity—Form and Strncenié-Minwnle Lave aad 
Ashes, ete. 


‘A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Theoretical 


and Practical. By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Illus- 
trated by A. Macponatp. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Clarendon Press Series.) 
[This day. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. Edited, 


with Preface and Notes, by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
(Clarendon Press Series.) [This day. 


Oxford ; Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and CO, 
London, Publishers to the University. 








| 


LEWIS CARROLL, Author of ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” Feap. 8vo, | 


New Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


The WIT and HUMOUR of THOMAS 
HOOD. New Edition. Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 
4s. 


The COMIC POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. 


With a Preface, by Taomas Hoop the Younger. 
18mo, gilt cloth, 504 pp., price 5s. 


The SERIOUS POEMS of THOMAS 
Hoop. Witha Preface, by Tuomas Hoop the 
Younger. 18mo, gilt cloth, 504 pp.y price 5s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of PERCY B. 
SHELLEY. With a new Portrait, beautifully 
engraved by J. H. Baker. New and complete 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
KEATS. With Memoir by Lord Hovoenrton. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


STUDIES for PICTURES: a Medley. By 
J. Mover Situ. Small 4to, cloth, 5s.; proofs, 
mounted in thick paper, 7s. éd. 


POEMS. By G. F. Armsrrone. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., Dover 
street, W. 





The Fifth Edition, revised, price 3s. 6d., by post 44 
stamps, 


‘(\N SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their 


Cure and Prevention. By Fruepericx Ep- 
yaaph jun., Author of ‘Our Domestic Fire-places,’ 
c. 


London: ROBT. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W, 








London: Printed by CHArLEs W. Rernext,of Putney, at 
| his Printing-office, Number 16 Little Pulteney po Ader 
in the Parish of St James’s, Westmin 
8 


ster, in the 
County of Middlesex, and gous 
n 


hed by GEORGE 
ra gp My Number 9 Wellington street, in the 
Strand, the aforesaid County of Middlesex, at 
Number 9 Wellington street aforesaid.—Saturday 
February 13, 1869. 
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